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BUSINESS 
FARMERS 


are especially pleased 
with the 





L. C.Smith Typewriter 


because of the variety of work that 
can be done on the same machine. 

General Correspondence, Billing, 

Tabulating and Card Writing 

can all be done on any L. C. Smith 
machine. This feature is invaluable 
for maintaining the records kept by 
stockmen and breeders. L.C. Smiths 
are made with different widths of car- 
riage for use where wide paper is re- 
quired. 

Write for Form 601, which explains 
in detail the features of this type- 
writer, 


L. C. SMITH & BROS. 
Typewriter Co. 


Executive Offices: Syracuse, N. Y. 
903 West Locust Street, 


Des Moines, Iowa 











TNothing takes the place of Leather! 














BELT SLIPPAGE 
Wastes 5% of Your Grain 


An Endless, Waterproof, Leather Thresher 
Drive Belt on your gasoline tractor will re- 
duce belt slippage and save most of the grain 
wasted. Leather has a natura/ pulley grip and 
runs efficiently at lower tension than other 
types. 

Costs no more. You can use a leather belt 
half the leneth and one-fourth the width and 


do better work, reduce power loss, eliminate | 


hot bearings, save wear and tear. 


Joints and laps guaranteed—strong as the belt | 


itself. Absolutely waterproof (belt and laps 
both). Not affected by weather or climate. 
Send for additional information. 
LEATHER BELTING EXCHANGE, Philadelphia, Pa. 


LEATHER 


THRESHER DRIVE 


BELTS 


“LEATHER LASTS LONGER® 








Made of 
Genuine OTIS 
Denim 





DOGS 





BAUTIFUL Collies, Shepherds, Air- 
Gale Puppies. Natural Heelers. oe 10c. 
ver » Nebraska. 


This Issue and the Next 


WHAT KIND Does it pay to buy calves 
TO FEED or older cattle to feed? 
The editor summarizes some of the ar- 











guments on both sides in the editorial 

on page 5. 

BASEBALL There’s a yarn about a 
Ys country baseball game on 

si. ‘3 that you ought to like. Lots of 


action and a novel climax. 


THE WEATHER In a season like this 
FOR AUGUST figures on rainfall and 

temperature for the month are of unusual 

interest. See the editorial on page 4. 


BUILD TO Farm prosperity can not be 

LAST built on a series of lucky 
accidents. Read, on page 4, about the 
letter of the American Council of Agri- 
culture to the president. 


waatie 3 FROM Last year some folks 

NSAS tried a novel sort of 
hog b a game over in’ Kansas. 
apparently worked out that territory and 
are now trying the same stunt in Iowa. 
It looks fishy fo us. Read the article on 
page 6. 


NON-STOCK What type of organization 
OR STOCK should a farmers’ co-oper- 
ative adopt? The editorial on page 5 
gives some suggestions. 


OLD —— The second installment 

TRA of Curator Harlan’s ar- 
ticle on a ‘trip thru southeastern Iowa will 
be found on page 7 


TEN-DOLLAR There are going to be 

BILLS some ten-dolar bills go- 
ing to waste unless more of our readers 
get busy and send in contributions on the 
several contests we are now running. All 
of these contests run till the end of the 
month; so that there’s some time left to 
send in your stories. 


FARM WIFE’S One of these contests is 

JOB being conducted by the 
Hearts and Homes Department. The sub- 
ject is “How Can the Farmer’s Wife 
Best Help Her Husband?” Prizes will be 
five, three, two and one dollar. A 500- 
word limit. Mail to Home Department 
Editor. 


AUTO TRIP Another contest is for 

YARNS folks who have taken inter- 
esting auto trips lately. You can send in 
anything from a story about a trip to 
Glacier Park to an account of a two-day 
jaunt to a fishing stream in your part of 
the state. Keep the story down to 1,000 
words, and send us any pictures you have. 
Prizes are ten, five, three and two dollars. 
Address, Auto Contest Editor. 


HANDLING In some ways the third 
SOFT CORN contest is the most impor- 
tant of the lot. We want letters on ‘“‘How 
I Intend to Handle My Soft Corn This 
year.” Let’s have programs based on ex- 
periences with soft corn in other seasons. 
These letters are to be limited to 500 
words, and should be addressed to the 
Corn Editor. Prizes will be ten, five, 
three and two dollars. 


THE NEXT There will be reports of the 

ISSUE Missouri and the _ early 
events of the Towa fair in next week’s 
paper. The third of Curator Harlan’s 
articles will appear. In this issue will 
also be included the Boys’ and Girls’ Sec- 
tion for August. 
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TO REPEAT BROOD SOW DEMON- 
STRATION 


Demonstrations in brood sow selection 
will be held in 60 Iowa counties this fall 
by members of the extension service of 
Iowa State College. Last year 181 dem- 
onstrations were held in 36 counties, and 
were attended by approximately 3,000 
farmers. Of the 5,271 sows examined by 
the specialists, 2,908 were culled out, 
leaving 2,263 sows for the farmers to 
breed for spring litters. Reports from 
a number of the co-operating farmers 
show that sows in the culled herds saved 
6.58 pigs in 1924, whereas they saved only 
5.87 in 1923. This is approximately. an 
increase of 12 per cent. Compared with 
the average of the whole state, the sows 





in the culled herds saved an average of 
1.68 more pigs per sow in 1924. 
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The Kell 
Commercial Cord 


—an extra rugged tire that 
will stand up under the rough 
all-around service tires are 
called upon to give on the farm 


Have you found a pneumatic tire 
that gives you the kind of service 
you'd like to get on your car or farm 
truck? 


If you haven’t, try one of the new 
Kelly Commercial Cords. 


Extra sturdy, with a massive tread and added 
strength where strength is needed to make a 
dependable, long-wearing tire, this addition to 
the famous Kelly line is the strongest, most ser- 
viceable pneumatic tire that Kelly—or, so far as 
we know, anyone else—has ever built. 


It is giving amazing mileage and we unquali- 
fiedly recommend it, particularly for use under 
conditions where ordinary tires have failed to 
stand up. 


Now made in all sizes from 30 x 3% up to 
40 x 8. 


Get your local Kelly dealer to show you one 


Kelly-Springfield Tire Co. 
250 West 57th St. 
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SLIM COMES THRU ON HIS WIND-UP 


A Story of a Ball Game That the Umpire Almost Lost 


ing, wagons, buggies and fancy rigs of all 

kinds had been driving into Hagen’s 
woods, one mile west of-Arena, to attend the 
annual pienie of the Prairie County Telephone 
Association. Where ordinarily there was quiet 
and peacefulness and a fine herd of Hereford 
eattle that took their time eating the long blue 
grass, today there was to be seen in every di- 
rection teams tied to the trees. 

Women were scurrying about lining up the 
long tables preparatory to the feast. of fried 
chickens. Fifteen-egg six-inch angel food cakes 
were carefully deposited on the tables. The 
men had unloaded the children and lunch bas- 
kets and thrown the feed to the horses and were 
all busy inspecting the marvelous horseless 


i A is telephone picnic was on. All morn- 


hear the speculation as to who the fellow with 


Bill was when we sat down to dinner, but Bill 
was a slick one and introduced him as ‘‘Mr, 
Watts, a friend from town, who came out to 
see the game.”’ 

The game was set for two o’clock. About a 
quarter past one, two big hacks loaded with 
men pulled into the field. We all knew who 
they were. They were the Orion Giants, from 
over east. They had a regular ball team, too, 
and we all knew it. When they unloaded and 
their backers took the side lines, there was 
some excitement. 

The way those Giants warmed up reminded 
me of the time I saw Cedar Rapids and Bloom- 
ington play in the Three Eye league. They had 
a couple of fellows along for coaches, and one 


‘“Man, this is going to be a pitcher’s battle. 
The Giants have Red McGuire working for 
them, and he’s going good. Swanson, their 
catcher, isn’t bad, either.’’ 

‘‘Maybe,’’ says Bill. ‘‘But you know Slim 
isn’t no slouch. Enders just was telling me 
that he had a good work out with Slim this 
a. m., and he says he can hold him. Slim is 
going to save the Blues, that’s sure.’’ 

‘‘Time will tell,’’ replies White, and he ealls 
out: ‘‘Ladies and gentlemen: Today’s game 
between the Arena Blues and the Orion Giants 
will decide the Prairie county championship, 
Batt’ries for the Giants, McGuire and Swan- 
son; for the Blues, Watts and Enders, Play 
pall !”? 

I could tell that the home gang was feeling 


2a Today Bill was afraid my arm would 
not hold out, as I had been having trou- ~ 
to ble lately, and didn’t want to take any 
ere chances when we met the Giants. He 
had heard they had a ‘‘pro’’ pitcher, and 
as Bill was out to win that day. So he had 
secured on the quiet the services of 
‘Slim’? Watts, an old friend of Bill’s. 
; Slim was supposed to have a real spit 
li- ball. 
jer I felt a bit off sorts when Bill broke the news 


earriage that Banker Wood had driven 
out from town. 

This single seated, high wheeled con- 
traption that emitted clouds of vile 
smoke and a few irregular coughs when 
Mr. Wood turned a crank under the seat, 
surely was a sight. All the boys were 
suggesting that they would like to take 
a ride in it. They might have won out 
and this story might have been different 
if at that time someone hadn’t shouted, 
‘‘Here comes the Blues!’’ 

As a result of that warning, all the 
men and boys left Wood’s horseless 
wagon and went out toward the clearing, 
a couple of rods from the tables. This 
was the ball ground, and here the real 
attraction of the pienie was to be staged. 
The county championship ball game be- 
tween the Arena Blues and the Orion 
Giants was to be played. 


Had Been Winning All Summer 


The Blues were mostly home boys, and 
they had been winning ball games all 
summer. They had been so successful 
that the local promoter, Bill Peterson, 
who ran the ice eream parlor, had rigged 
them out in a set of suits he had secured , 
from a Dubuque store. I was the ordi- 
nary pitcher for the Blues, and, believe 
me, we sure felt classy in these layouts. 








BASEBALL TIME 


This is a story of a scrap between two country base- 
ball teams a number of years ago. It probably doesn’t 
matter a great deal how it turned out, altho the writer 
records jubilantly the fact that his team won. The big 
thing is the fun and the excitement, and for that a con- 
test between township or neighborhood teams can beat 
any big league contest we ever heard of. 


We have noticed lately how many farm organizations, 
county fair associations and local groups of all kinds 
have been featuring athletic contests of the home talent 
variety. The Evergreen Sporting Association, a farm 
club up in Wright county, holds an annual track and 
field meet. A dozen farm organization picnics lately 
have given chief place to baseball contests between teams 
representing different farm districts. Some county fairs 
are throwing out the professional entertainers and fea- 
turing contests between teams of farm-grown athletes. 


This tendency seems to us a fine one. We would 
like to hear more about farm clubs that are featuring 
amateur athletics as a part of their program, about rural 
townships that can boast a first-class ball team, about 
fair associations that have learned to get folks out com- 


peting instead of sitting still and watching -some pro-. 


fessional do stale tricks, 

Wallaces’ Farmer, of course, has a feeling that the 
major athletic event of the year for farm folks is the 
corn husking championship try-out. This year, by the 
way, we expect to have the champions of three states at 
the final. But we can’t husk corn all year, and during 
the off-season, minor sports like baseball, horseshoe 
pitching, running and jumping, ought to get plenty of 
attention. 

What is your organization doing to make athletic 
sports of this type furnish a good time for your 
members? 








of them would knock out grounders te the in- 


kind of tough that I wasn’t going to 
pitch, and when I beat it out to left 
field, many of the boys called out: 
“‘Tough luck, Spike,’’ and ‘‘Cheer up, 
old kid, you’ll have to finish.’’ 

Well, I don’t know whether it was 
the uniforms or not, but the Blues 
didn’t get to going good. Watts walked 
the first two men, and then their second 

~baseman popped out a good Texas 
leaguer. Fast work by our boys, how- 
ever, only lets them score one run, and 
then Watts manages to strike out one 
and makes the others pop up, so we got 
out of the hole. McGuire wasn’t so easy. 
He retired us with no trouble, and the 
first inning leaves the Giants with a 
run and us nothing. 

Next inning they got two more, and 
you should have heard the Orion gang 
holler. 


Want a Ball Game, Not a Sideshow 


‘“Where’d you get that outlaw,’’ they 
jeered. ‘‘Put in a regular pitcher; we 
want a ball game, not a sideshow.”’ 

The last was for Watts’ benefit, as he 
had the funniest wind-up I ever saw. He 
would whirl his arm around between 
five and ten times and then let go the 
ball when you was least expecting if. 
Sometimes it worked, brt it was plain 
this wasn’t, the time. 

Bill, our manager, was worried. When 
McGuire closed the fifth inning by al 
lowing us only: two hits, and had six 
strike-outs to his credit Bill called Watts 
over and began to talk good and earnest 
to him. 


‘“‘The old soup bone won’t work, 


Bill,’’ says Watts; ‘‘but I think I can 
get to ’em pretty quick. Besides, Me- 


Guire can’t hold on that way much longer. z 


to me, but Bill confided to me the ability of 
to Slim and assured me that I would be in the 
game and if we won I would get my share of 
the cash. You see, the Telephone Association 
had put up a $50 purse to go to ‘the winner, 

to and that meant a lot in those days. 
7 We arrived just before noon in the town 
_ hack, and all went out on the field to warm up. 
I took the pitch job just like I always did, and 


1a fhe crowd soon was cheering us boys, and 1 


was great. Roy Enders, our catcher, was not 
there, but no one noticed that at the time. 
Bill had him over back of the teams, out of 
sight, warming up our pitcher, Slim. 

Bill was a crafty euss, and was going to 
spring one on the crowd. Slim, up to that time, 
hadn’t put on any uniform, and the crowd 
_ Wasn’t wise to him. It was kind of pany. to 


os 
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field and the other would pop out a few high 
ones to the boys in the field. They sure were 
a cocky bunch. ~ There must have been some 
old-time ball players in their gang, for I saw 
Sam White, who was a lawyer from Ottumwa 
and who had been a ball player at college, and 
who was going to umpire the game, shake hands 
with several of them as if he had known them 
all his life. 

Well, we warmed up a little later, and it was 
then that Bill let Slim Watts go out and show 
himself. He was wearing an old blue sweater 
that looked like it had had one of those college 
letters on it and somebody had ripped it off. 

White saw him, and right away went over 
and shook hands with him, and they had a 
couple of good laughs at something L wasn’t 
able to hear. But I did hear Sam say, to Bill, 


.bit. They got busy and swung 


know his stuff.’’ 

Well, that last statement cheered our boys a 
at most any- 
thing, and when Ted Riemer, our shortstop, 
connected with one of McGuire’s slow balls in 
the seventh, just after McGuire had hit Sam 
Wild, and made a homer out of it, because 
Swanson dropped the ball on the inthrow, the 
Arena fans took heart, and you should have 
heard them holler. Maybe they ain’t nothin’ 
to that seventh inning rally for changin’ luek, 
but before we got thru with that inning the 
whole- team had been to bat, and we was only. 
ene run behind the Giants. Then Inck broke 
against us. Watts struck out with two on and 
the rally was over. The score now was. 9 to 8, 

When the home crowd wasn’t eussin’ Watts 
for strikin’ out in (Concluded on page 9), 
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CAN WE BE TRUSTED? 


E ALL know that prices for wheat, corn 

and hogs should be even higher than they 
are today. But if prices went higher and 
stayed up, what would the men on the land get 
out of it in the long run? Of course the first 
effect would be greatly to relieve farmers who 
now are weighted down with intolerable bur- 
dens. But when these men have caught their 
wind and the countryside is beginning to give 
evidence of real prosperity, land values, taxes 
and mortgage indebtedness will all begin to in- 
crease. Higher land values will benefit those 
who sell or have to borrow large amounts per 
acre, but they are a positive detriment to the 
men who are actually farming. 

Most thinking farmers know the damage 
done by high land values. Just the same, they 
are always ready whenever they -have the 
slightest surplus of cash on hand to bid against 
each other for land. Our farmers have always 
been land hungry, obsessed with the idea that 
the supply of good land has all been taken up 
but that population is still inereasing. They 
have been acting as speculators. 

A really fine agriculture must be based on 
farmers, not speculators. We want steady, 
moderate land prices, moderate taxes and mod- 
erate mortgages. If we now have a continued 
upturn in farm product prices, can we avoid 
sending land prices higher than they should 
be? Can we instead use any profits we may 
get to pay off our debts, and to live better? 
Can we use our profits as a starting point for 
a richer farm life instead of land speculation ? 
Qur American agriculture will be a makeshift 
effair until this problem has been settled. 





THE FIRST COLONY IN AMERICA 


F WE consider Greenland a part of the west- 
ern hemisphere, then the first settlers in the 
Americas came long before Columbus. They 
were the Norsemen who landed on the southern 
shores of Greenland in 986 A. D. 

The news that the American flyers who are 
girdling the globe must stop at Greenland on 
the way brings back this almost forgotten inei- 
dent in western history. So, too, does the news 
that ice floes working south early have inter- 
fered with the program of the flyers remind us 
of the fate of the first Europeans in the west. 

Most of us know the story of Lief, the Norse- 
man who made settlements in Vineland, a dis- 
trict identified roughly as somewhere along the 
New England coast. These settlements, how- 
ever, were seasonal affairs. The Norsemen 


came there to hunt, to fish, to make wine. A 
season ’s work done and their ships loaded, they 
went back to Iceland or Norway. They never 
brought their women to Vineland or settled 
there permanently. 

Greenland was a different affair. The set- 
tlements there grew to have a population of sev- 
eral thousarfd. The climate was like that of 


Iceland. Livestock could be pastured; some 
guick growing crops attempted. Commerce 


with Iceland and Norway was maintained. 

So it went for between three and five hun- 
dred years, a period longer, by the way, than 
white men have lived on the mainland of the 
two Americas. The last years were a terrible 
struggle against the climate and against native 
foes. It is a struggle which must be guessed 
from the records of the students of climate and 
the archaeologists. The Greenlanders left no 
written record of their journey toward extinc- 
tion. 

For a long time the colony flourished. Then 
people began to notice that it was harder and 
harder for ships to make the voyage out from 
Iceland. The ice.fields were moving south. 
Today the old harbors the Greenlanders used 
can not be reached by ships. 

This change hit the economic life of the peo- 
ple. The snow came earlier and lasted longer. 
The pastures were not so good; and the herds 
could not go so far north in the summer. Food 
shortage came. Since Greenland was not en- 
tirely self-supporting but had to trade wool 
and other products for goods from Norway, the 
searcity of ships trading back and forth limited 
them here also. 

Climatic changes come slowly. Probably the 
Greenlanders hardly realized what was happen- 
ing. Yet every year life grew harder. Fewer 
children were born; there was more sickness; 
the settlement dwindled. Examination of old 
graves recently show that the last Greenlanders 
were undersized, poorly nourished, diseased 
creatures, far different from the strapping 
Norsemen who had come there hundreds of 
years before. 

Of the final end of the colony no one knows 
exactly. Ships had long since ceased to go 
back and forth. The Greenlanders were for- 
gotten. On this last remnant, it is thought the 
Eskimos came down in a final, savage on- 
slaught. Perhaps the few men left tried to 
form a shield wall like Lief’s own, but found 
the great weapons of their fathers too heavy 
for their hands. At least they died, and the 
land went back to the dominion of the ice and 
snow and of the strange people whom the 
Greenlanders had for the space of a few cen- 
turies displanted. 

Now the American flyers bring Greenland 
back into the current of history. The first ad- 
venturers to go around the world in airships, 
they are following the same route that the early 
seafarers followed on the voyages that first 
gave America to the sight of men of our own 
race. 





BUILT TO LAST 
GRICULTURAL prosperity can not be 
built on lucky accidents. This is the theme 
of a letter the American Council of Agriculture 
sent to President Coolidge recently. 

‘“‘The council does not regard the current 
inereases in the price of farm products as fun- 
damentally meeting the requirements of the 
agricultural situation,’’ the letter states; ‘‘but 
on the contrary it believes that these require- 
ments can be met only by definitely and per- 
manently establishing agriculture on a parity 
with industry and labor by extending to it the 
principles of the protective system in a man- 
ner that will insure an American price for the 
American requirements, independent of the 
world price for the surplus.’’ 

Accordingly, the council asks that the presi- 
dent instruct the secretary of agriculture to 
appoint a special commission to investigate the 


$e 


agricultural situation and to recommend defj. | 


nite remedial legislation. 

Some folks seem to think that the farmer, 
because he is getting a better price for some 
crops now, will be inelined to drop all idea of 
lasting reform. The farmer is not that big a 
fool. 
amounts to anything can not be built on the 
accident of weather that cuts down the wheat 
crop abroad and the corn crop at home. Next 
year may be different. 

Farmers are grateful for the increase iy 
prices. It gives them a breathing spell. If 
they are wise, they will use that breathing spell 
to gather energy so that they may follow the 
Council of Agriculture in a new drive for the 
principles of the MecNary-Haugen bill this 
winter. 


Good prices for a season are welcome. Tem- 
















It is quite obvious that a prosperity that | 


porary prosperity is better than none at all, 7 


What the farmers want, however, is prosperity | 


that is built to last. 





AUGUST WEATHER 


UGUST so far has averaged only 2 or 3 de. 
grees below normal over most of the corn 


belt. In Kansas and western Nebraska the tem- 
perature has been almost exactly normal, but in | 


northern Iowa it has been nearly 5 degrees 
below. 

Ohio and parts of Indiana have been excep- 
tionally dry but the rest of the eorn belt, with 
the exception of small parts of Kansas, has had 
heavy rains. 

Kansas corn prospects have improved con- 
siderably since August 1, but in most of the 
other states there has been very little improve- 
ment. We now anticipate a corn crop of about 
2,620,000,000 bushels, as compared with 3,046,- 
000,000 bushels last year. September tempera- 
tures will have to be at least 8 degrees above 
normal to prevent a vast amount of soft corn. 
in other words, soft corn is practically certain. 
An early September frost would cause a 
calamity. 





. THE EXTRA BUSHEL 


DD one bushel more than folks want to buy 

to the stock of wheat in the market, and 
the price goes galley west. The same thing 
goes for hogs, for cattle, for anything the farm- 
er sells- The problem of marketing, in its price 
making aspects, is to keep that extra bushel 
out of the trading place. 

There are a number of ways to do this, of 
course. One way is to destroy the extra bushel. 
That’s what happened this year. Bad weather, 
not planned effort, did the job; but the effect 
was the same. 

Another way is not to produce it. 
the way of controlled production. 

A third way is to store the bushel and hold 
it until the demand is greater. This method 
must be linked up with a plan of controlled 
production, to be effective. Storage alone will 
not save the situation, if production runs wild. 

A fourth way, which also needs to be com- 
bined with eontrolled production and storage, 
is to sell the extra bushel abroad outside a tar- 
iff wall, and so keep it from depressing the 
home price. 

The first way is the way we are trying this 
year. It depends on luck and it involves waste. 
The other ways are those we must adopt if we 
are to keep the extra bushel from working the 
damage to us in the future that it has worked 
in the past. 

To accept these ways means the passage of 
the MeNary-Haugen bill, the furthering of co- 
operative marketing, including the use of stor- 
age, and farm organization to adjust produc- 
tion to demand. 

Is this too big an order? Big enough, it is 
true; but do we care to resign ourselves to the 


This is 


prospect of trembling forever under the tyran-- 


ny of the extra bushel? 
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CAN WE OUTLAW WAR? - 


WAR, armed .confliet of any kind, presents 

a. difficult problem to the church and 
to the individual Christian. It is quite plain, 
of eourse, that murder, legalized or not, can 
hardly be aecepted as a Christian doctrine. It 
js plain enough, too, that the admonition to 
turn the other cheek and to go the second mile 
is not in accord even with the idea of war in 
self-defense. 

What, then, is to be the attitude of the Chris. 
One group in the church, 
larger and more powerful now than ever, is 
insisting that war under any conditions is 
wrong. The other, while accepting the prin- 
ciple that war ought to be abolished, asserts 
that Christians may engage in it to save them- 
selves and their country from worse evils. 

Americans who object to the pacifist’s atti- 
tude often relate the experiences of the Mora- 
yians in the early Indian wars, before the 
American Revolution. The Moravian Broth- 
erhood did not believe in war, and its members 
were forbidden to take up arms for any cause. 
In spite of this pacifist attitude, however, they 
went to the frontier in Pennsylvania-and in 
North Carolina, settled among the Indians, and 
carried on unceasing missionary activities. 

Most of them escaped the raids that were 
inflicted on their neighbors, but in the war of 
1765 several Moravian villages in western 
Pennsylvania were invaded by hostile Indians, 
and both whites and red converts ‘were killed. 


This particular Indian outbreak was caused by - 


clashes between the races for which turbulent 
settlers and traders were directly responsible. 
The record of the Moravians was good. But 
they were in the path of a forest fire which 
other hands had lighted, and so they died. 

This incident is fairly typical of what has 
happened to non-resistant pacifists in armed 
conflicts all over the world. In modern wars, 
therefore, Christians exeuse themselves on the 
ground that they must fight the devil with fire 
and do evil that good may come. It is a haz- 
ardous practice at best, as anyone will testify 
after looking over the social results of the last 
war. Yet most of us dare not take any more of 
a pacifist attitude than to insist that war is 
justified only in self-defense. 

The non-co-operative movement in India, 
however, is developing some rare heroism in a 
field which westerners have so far declined to 
enter. Ghandi, the great leader of the Indian 
revolt, has consistently preached that Indian 
freedom from British rule must not be gained 
by force, and that the Indian revival must be 
directed not so much against the British as 
against unworthy elements in the life of the 
community itself. As a part of this movement, 
the Sikhs are attempting to purge their tem- 
ples of a degenerate priesthood and to restore 
a purer form of their faith. The temples have 
been protected by British troops and by thugs 
hired by the priests. ’ 

The ordinary response of a rebellious group 
to a challenge like this would be to form an 
army and drive the priests and their helpers 
out of the country. This would séem to be 
especially fitting in this ,ease, since many of 
the Sikhs served in the British army. The 
Sikhs, however, follow a very different method. 

Every day a squad of men dressed in black 
Starts out to the attack of the temple. When 
they reach the line of guards in front, they 
kneel down in the road and pray. ‘They are 
ordered out of the way, but pay no attention. 
The guards beat them, kill some of them. Not 
a finger is lifted in defense. Presently their 
friends are allowed to come to remove the 
bodies. The next day another squad advances 
to go thru the same rite. The natives declare 
that there are martyrs_of this stripe ready to 
continue the siege indefinitely. 

Against this heroism the bayonets and the 


‘$0 mueh more. 


clubs of the defenders of the priests have 
proved unavailing. In most cases the temples 
have been given up to the people. These Sikhs, 
formerly soldiers, have learned a new discip- 
line and seem to be actuated by a new and 
over-mastering faith. They have made in this 
one field at least, a moral foree more than a 
match for physical force. But can such a sys- 
tem be applied to the world as a whole and to 
every form of conflict? Most of us are still 
doubtful. 





CALVES VS. OLDER CATTLE 


HE problem of buying calves or older steers 

will never be settled. True it is that calves 
require at least two bushels less corn to produce 
a hundred pounds of gain, and that after the 
calves have been on feed for five or six months 
a man has a range of several months in which 
to market them. If he doesn’t like the market 
in May, he ean keep feeding for a June, July, 
August or even a September market. 

In spite of the undeniable advantages on the 
side of calf feeding it oftentimes happens that 
more money is made on a heavier class of cattle 
when corn is high in price, It is oftentimes 
very difficult to make money on calves. Dur- 
ing the cheap corn years since 1921, calves have 
made money for most people who have fed 
them. 

If heavy eattle can be bought right they will 
usually make more money than light cattle be- 
cause of the fact that the margin between the 
buying price and the final selling price means 
Because of this situation it 
seems that the man who has had lots of experi- 
ence on the market often prefers heavy cattle 
to light cattle. Heavy cattle, of course, have 
a great advantage if they must be put back on 
the market again within less than four months. 

When the cattle are to be marketed sometime 
during the late summer, fall or early winter, 
there is a tendency for the heavier steers to 
have an advantage, whereas when the market- 
ing is to be done during the late winter, spring 
or early summer, the light weight steers often 
have a decided advantage when it is remem- 
bered that their gains are usually much more 
economical. 

The question of calves and older steers will 
never be definitely settled, altho it is certainly 
known that in years of soft corn the safest 
thing for a good feeder to do who is a little 
shy on experience in buying at the markets, is 
to buy calves. This year the buying of calves 
is not such a clear-cut case as it has been dur- 
ing the past three years. 





STOCK OR NON-STOCK 


SUBSCRIBER writes us that the farmers 

in his district are talking of organizing 
a co-operative creamery on the non-stock, non- 
profit plan. The local banker has advised 
against it and in favor of a stock company 
organization without the usual co-operative 
features. 

This has been the attitude of a good many 
bankers in the corn belt. It is due, we think, 
largely to the fact that bankers are familiar 
with the ordinary corporate form of organiza- 
tion and know little or nothing of the form of 
co-operatives. Naturally they favor the sort 
of organization they know something about. 

This attitude, of course, does not character- 
ize all bankers. It was a banker at Sibley, for 
instance, who helped finance the Osceola Coun- 
ty Creamery, a successful non-stock, non-profit 
organization. Yet there are too many bankers 
and business men, of the type farmers are like- 
ly to turn to for advice, who don’t know enough 
about co-operative forms of organization to 
give competent counsel. 

We had this knowledge driven home to us 
three years ago when the law authorizing the 


formation of non-stock, non-profit organiza- 
tions was before the legislature. The men on 
the committee considering the bill were experi- — 
enced business men, bankers and lawyers. Yet ~ 
it was difficult to get over to them not only — 


the idea that non-stock, non-profit associations” ~ a 
were desirable, but that they were even pos-  ~ 


sible. Since that time, of course, all of us know 
a good deal. more about the subject; most of” 
the members of the last legislature would have 
found little trouble in dealing with it; but™ 


there is still entirely too mnch darkness in© ~ 


places where there ought to be light. 

Frankly, when bankers or business men ree- 
ommend the ordinary stock form of business 
organization for a farmers’ company in pref- 
erence to a stock company of the co-operative 
type or to the non-stock, non-profit form, they 
don’t know what they are talking about. The 
ordinary stock form has not proved satisfaetory - 
for farmers’ companies. Most of the farmers? — 
elevators in Towa started out on that basis, and 
a large percentage have changed over to the 
co-operative type. 

The ordinary stock company lays the empha- 


sis on dividends, not on service; it does nob 


turn back profits to patrons; it does not at- 
tempt to keep control in the hands of patrons, 
The co-operative type of stock company reme- 
dies these defects by using the ‘‘one man, one 
vote’’ provision, by limiting dividends on 
stock, by using patronage dividends, and some- 
times, altho unfortunately not always, by mak- 
ing stock available to all patrons. 
stock, non-profit association goes a step farther 
and puts the financing, as well as the control 
of the company, on a completely democratic 
basis. Capital is furnished by each patron in 
proportion to the amount of business he does 
with the company. 

It would be a great thing for the co-opera- 
tive movement if the disinterested business men 
who really want to see greater farm prosperity 
would inform themselves of these developments, 
Many times a farmers’ company needs a hard- 
headed banker to urge it to turn profits into 
reserve instead of into dividends. There are 
plenty of other occasions when the ingrained 
conservatism of the banker will prove a real 
help when business plans are considered. But 
farmers are not likely to take advice on these 
points if they have already found that advice 
in matters of organization was ill-considered. 
We need education of farmers on these mat- 
ters, of course, but we also need education of 
other folks at least to the point where they will 
learn not to try to adjust the machinery until 
they learn how it works. . 





PUZZLE: FIND THE FARMER 


N THE Chicago Tribune recently there was 
a cartoon by McCutcheon entitled; ‘‘ Playing 
No Favorites.’’ The title we would have given 
it stands at the head of this editorial. 
The cartoon shows a wall built around the 
United States. One part of the wall is labeled 
‘Immigration Law—to Protect American La- 
bor from Hordes of Cheap Foreign Labor.” 
The other part is labeled ‘‘ Tariff Law—to Pro- ~ 
teet American Industry from an Avalanche of 
Cheaply Produced Foreign Goods.”’ 
On top of the wall is Uncle Sam. He is say- 
ing to figures representing Capital and Labor: 
‘“You see, I’ve tried to protect you both.”’ 


It’s a good puzzle picture, altho we don’ 7 


suppose either the Tribune or Mr. McCutcheon 
intended it for one. The puzzle is: Find the 
farmer and the wall that protects him. 





WALLACES’ FARMER AT THE FAIR 


UR booth at the Iowa State Fair will be at 
the east end of Machinery Hall, the same 
place it was last year. Drop in and see us. 
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weg Tr first year of operation of the Maine 
i Potato Growers’ Exchange is now draw- 
ing to a close. First to organize potatoes 
on the contract, pooling basis, the results of 
this pioneer movement are of interest to potato 
growers and to co-operatives everywhere. It 
has been a year of fine achievement in the 
face of almost insuperable difficulties and the 
most bitter and determined kind of opposition. 
The exchange has proved the practicability 
of orderly marketing of the potato crop, ship- 
ping a specified and nearly equal number of 
ears each day thruout the entire marketing 
season. As a result of this orderly marketing, 
it has seen the price of Maine potatoes nearly 
doubled, as compared with the previous year, 
in the face of a 25 per cent increase in produe- 
tion ; and it has observed a stabilization of price 
thruout the season, both at the receiving and 
the market end, such as the state never knew 
before. 





















































Many Accomplishments in One Year 


Further than that, the exchange has shown 
how a great crop of potatoes can be graded 
honestly and sold on grade; it has established 
a brand that is now known thruout the east 
where high quality table stock is in demand; 
and it has so improved and standardized the 
commercial seed business of its members that it 
is widely said that the exchange has ‘‘ brought 
tthe seed trade back to Maine.’’ These are ac- 
complishments, be it noted, of just one year of 
operation. 

At the time the Maine Potato Growers’ Ex- 
change was being organized, the farmers of 
"> lAroostock county had just passed thru three 
bad years—high production costs and low 
prices—like the majority of farmers in Amer- 
jca. But because this was a one-crop section, 
and because of the large amount of money in- 
volved in their operations, their failure was a 
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rf HE ‘‘endless chain’’ scheme to sell hogs 
2h to farmers with the understanding that 

.- the promoters will buy back the offspring 
of the hogs at fancy prices is the latest promo- 
tion scheme to be tried out in Iowa. * 

A concern calling itself the United C. W. 
Swine Growers, with offices supposed to be 
located in Des Moines, is peddling its contracts. 
It offers to furnish farmers with Chester White 
breeding stock and to buy back all the gilts 
that meet the company’s standards when they 
weigh 100 pounds. All the farmer has to do is 
to sign a contract and to take a chance with 
the United Growers. 


Three Reasons for Keeping Out of Deal 


Unfortunately, while the deal sounds good 
enough, the Service Bureau can not recommend 
it to the readers of Wallaces’ Farmer. In the 
first place, the same scheme has failed in Kan- 
sas and Nebraska during the past year. Many 
farmers in those states are still holding con- 
tracts and wondering what they are going to do 
with the pigs the association was supposed to 
buy from them. In the second place, the con- 
tract which the Iowa farmers are being asked to 
sign protects the United Growers, but it only 
offers a fine chance to the farmer to buy some- 
thing and pay for it without an opportunity to 
$ee what he is getting. In the third place, we 
find that the same people who promoted the 
Kansas affair are more or less interested in the 
Towa concern. 

This plan of selliny breeding hogs is an old 

_@ne. It has been worked in many places during 
the past few years, and does not pan out very 
Successfully. It has been roundly condemned 
by agricultural college authorities and last year 

the president of the Nebraska Farm Bureau 













Bo M. C. Cutting 





This article outlines briefly how the 
Maine Potato Growers pulled themselves 
out of a deep hole last year. Few of our 
readers are interested in pdtatoes as a mar- 
ket crop, but they are interested in learn- 
ing how a successful co-operative gets by. 
Of particular importance is the method of 
financing used. It seems to be a modifica- 
tion of the revolving fund and certificate 
of indebtedness plan applied to a stock 
company instead of to a non-stock concern. 











stupendous one. Fertilizer alone, at the aver- 
age rate of one ton to the acre, cost. $65 per 
acre last year. 

The exchange was organized one year ago. 
A whirlwind campaign of four months in the 
winter of 1922-23 succeeded in signing up 
3,100 members on a five-year contract, with 
60,000 acres, or over 50 per cent of the acreage, 
divided into thirty district associations. On 
April 30 ,1923, the exchange was incorporated 
under the ‘‘standard’’ co-operative law of 
Maine, with headquarters at Caribou. 

Aside from building up a headquarters or- 
ganization, negotiating business connections, 
surveying the membership acreage,-and so 
forth, the big job of the exchange during the 
early organization period was the establishment 
of a co-operative warehouse system. The Maine 
potato sections have been adequately supplied 
with private warehouse facilities, but the ex- 
change had to get control of its own necessary 
capacity, a total of 192 warehouses at nearly 
as many shipping points. 

Most of them were leased, but twenty-two 
had to be purchased or built, and the cost of 


By the Service Bureau Editor 


described it as one which would bring grief on 
any farmer who tried it. 

The most reeent trouble from such a scheme 
oceurred in Kansas last spring. A year ago a 
company known as the Livestock Improvement 
Association, of De Smet, South Dakota, went 
into that state with similar contracts to those 
being offered in Iowa by the United Swine 
Growers, and sold many Chester White boars 
and sows at faney prices. They were to buy 
back the gilts in the same manner, but when the 
time came things were different. According to 
the contracts, the gilts did not meet with the 
‘‘standards’’ of the association, and as a result 
many farmers lost money. In examining their 
contracts they found that nothing was offered 
that gave a clue as to what the standards were. 

‘So we examined the Iowa contract which is 
offered by the United Swine Growers when 
they get the farmer’s signature and first pay- 
ment. The first thing the company does is to 
take an order for swine to be delivered at a 
specified place and time.. The price is set 
(which happens to be $40 for sows and $50 for 
boars). Forty dollars is collected for a member- 
ship fee. If more than one hog is contracted 
for, the farmer agrees to pay the balance when 
the hogs are delivered on the date named. 


Must Meet ‘‘Standards’’ of Company 


After this is signed up, the farmer finds that 
the company will agree to buy back gilts from 
at least the first two litters (provided they 
meet the standards of the company) at $25 
each, when the gilts reach the age of not to ex- 
ceed five months and weigh at least 100 pounds. 
Other details concern the method of deciding a 
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WHAT THE MAINE POTATO MEN DID 


A Record of Achievement That Encourages Attempts in Other Fields 


these, with equipment, was $175,000. This was 
financed by a loan of $50,000 from Judge Rob- 
ert W. Bingham, the co-operative leader of 
Kentucky; by temporary use of funds from 
sales, and, later, by. a bond issue of $75,000, 
Half of Judge Bingham’s loan has been re- 
paid, and the other half is covered by a note™ 
due in October, when the next shipping season 
is on. The bond issue was sold thru three in. 
surance companies, and is secured by mort- 
gages given by each warehouse corporation and 
deposited in a trustee bank in the county. 


Nearly 3,000,000 Barrels Handled 


Thus, outstanding against the warehouse in- 
vestment there is the note of $25,000 to Judge 
Bingham, the bond issue of $75,000, and there 
are deferred payments of $30,000 due the pre- 
vious owners of properties, or $130,000 in all, 
That leaves $45,000 which has been paid from 
sales of potatoes and which must be deducted 
from the returns to members. This will be cov- 
ered by deducting 1.5 cents per barrel (on the 
basis of nearly 3,000,000 barrels handled) in 
the final settlement this month. 

Then the $130,000 outstanding will be amor. 
tized over the remaining four years of. the con- 
tract period. A deduction of 1.5 cents per bar- 
rel (a little more than half a cent per bushel) 
each year will retire the indebtedness and leave 
a sufficient excess for the gradual acquirement 
of new warehouses. 

Because the Maine Potato Growers’ Ex- 
change is a non-stock corporation, it was nee- 
essary to make subsidiary corporations of each 
warehouse district, incorporated under the gen- 
eral laws of Maine. Seven warehouse districts 
were organized, each containing a number of 
warehouses, each district making a contract with 
the exchange to handle all its potatoes at exact 
cost of handling, the exchange to pay all the 
warehouse expenses. At (Concluded on page 8) 


« PROMOTERS TRY AN OLD HOG SALES GAME 


Endless Chain Deal Which Failed in Kansas Offered to Iowans 


dispute and the contract holder agrees to stand 
half of the cost of arbitrating such a ease. 

As it is easy to note, the farmer pays out at 
least $80 before he sees anything he is buying. 
If he doesn’t like the hogs delivered,- he has no 
method of getting any money back or kicking 
unless he wants to spend more money for court 
action. 

Then there is nothing to prevent the promot- 
ers from buying a $25 hog as long as it is a 
Chester White and reselling it at $40 or $50 to 
the contract holder. 


Failed in Kansas and Nebraska 


According to a farmer who wrote to us about 
the plan, the same firm in South Dakota who 
boosted the Livestock Improvement Association 
in Kansas and Nebraska, is busy trying to in- 
terest Iowans in contracts for the United Swine 
Growers, of Des Moines. If these folks couldn’t 
make a go of their scheme in Kansas, we are a 
bit skeptical as to its success in Iowa. 

Also, despite the fact that we looked thru all 
the directories in Des Moines and asked the 
local county agent if he could direct us to their 
headquarters, we have been unable to locate 
any offices in this city. 

Because of these uncertainties concerning the 
proposed scheme and the chances involved, we 
can not recommend this plan in the least. If you 
want to buy breeding hogs, we believe you can 
get better values for your money from repu- 
table breeders right at home. Besides, you will 
have the opportunity to see what you are buy- 
ing and you will not have to pay in advance 
just for the privilege of signing a contract. 
It’s a good plan to see what you are buying, 
even if the deal sounds rosy. Better investi- ° 
gate before you invest. 
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FOLLOWING THE OLD DRAGOON TRAIL 


- A Trip Over a Road Rich in History—From Agency, Iowa, to Keokuk 


we now return, was the most 


T ve Dragoon Trail, to which 
ancient roadway from Keo- 


By Edgar R. Harlan 


Curator of the Historical Department, State of lowa 


substantially constructed with 
dams for slaeck-water control. 
We run down for a few miles, 





kuk to Des Moines. It passed this 
site near the Agency House. From 
this came the pioneer allusion to 
the region as ‘‘The Agency.’’ 
When the railroad came, the name 
was carried a mile away to its sta- 
tion and to the present city. 

The Dragoon Trail ought here 


A TRIP THRU THE PAST 


This is the second of a series of three articles by Curator Harlan, 
on a trip thru southeastern Iowa. In the first article the author 
sketched the history of the road from Des Moines to Agency. This 
article carries the record on to Keokuk. The map shows the route taken. 


imperceptibly crossing three in- 
teresting surveys —the line be- 
tween Davis and Van Buren 
counties, the west line of. the 
‘“‘New Purchase,’’ and the west 


In ten minutes we travel in coun- 
try acquired from the Indians in 








to be told of. In early times, the WPoLK 


War Department ordered Cap- 
tain Nathan Boone, a son of the 
famous Daniel, with a detachment 
of dragoons from the then Fort 

















Des Moines ( now Montrose, in J 
Lee county) to explore the head 
waters of the Des. Moines river, 
and report, returning to his post. 
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1842, that acquired in 1837 and 
the Blackhawk purchase of 1833. 
We are upon the site of Iowaville, 
a settlement laid out on the north 








MUSCATINE 





bank of the Des Moines river 
against the west edge of the 
Blackhawk purehase. It entirely 
disappeared when the stage coach 
and navigation vanished. 








The adjutant of the detachment 


LUCAS 





MONROE 





—<Albert Miller Lea, for whom KARKE 
the city of Albert. Lea, Minnesota, 
is named—described the trip. He 
made a map of it, which shows ECATUR 


they followed the ridge on an old 
Indian trail between the Des 
Moines and Skunk rivers, to 
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where it bore off to the Rac- 
coon fork. Here they turned 
northward, crossed and named 








We stop upon a bridge span- 
ning ‘‘Iowaville Ditch’’—the first 
drainage ditch known to Iowa lit- 
igation. It leads from the Avery 








spring, in the edge of the hills on 
the north. The water once gravi- 
tated along the edge of the hills 
thru a series of marshes into the 
Des Moines river. This Iowaville 
ditch, then, which took off this 
water and destroyed the marshes, 








Boone river for their captain, en- 
circled a large part of what is 
now southern Minnesota, continued westward 
and southward upon the highlands between the 
waters flowing into the Des Moines and those 
flowing into the Missouri, on down to where 
Lucas county now is, across then to Keokuk’s 
Village, erossed the Des Moines at Ottumwa 
Noe, and marched over the sinuous trail we fol- 
lowed from Ottumwa to the site of Wapello’s 
grave, and rejoined their outbound course. 


First Notes Call It *‘Dragoon Trace’’ 


A few years after this trip was made 
the lands were surveyed. In their field notes, 
the surveyors invariably indicated the location 
of this trail. In surveys first made, before 
travel became common, the notes read, ‘‘Dra- 
goon Trace.’? West farther, and a few years 
later where travel had grown more common, 
the notes read ‘‘Dragoon Trail.’’ 

Running southeastward from Wapello’s grave 
and after crossing the Burlington tracks, we 
pass on our right an old homestead and large, 
old-fashioned barn. In the seventies, it was 
the home of a leading Iowa farmer, F. L. New- 
ell, a member of the state fair board and fine 
stock breeder. Continuing eastward and south- 
ward, we again pick up the Dragoon Trail and 
soon enter the old town, Ash- 
land. Once there was an acad- 
emy of note and ‘a newspaper 
here. Like Dalonega and hun- 
dreds of other one-time thriv- 
ing towns, Ashland yielded to 
the sapping process of the rail- 
road towns. On thru Ashland 
we come to a fork in the Dra- 
goon Trail, the one to the left 
continuing down the prairie on 
the route the Dragoons fol- 
lowed, the other an old Indian 
trail south to a salt spring, now 
leads us to the railroad town of 
Eldon. This was once a gener- 
ally traveled road and is still 
a most beautiful drive. 

Passing the fair grounds on 
our left, we look in a northeast- 
erly direction to where the dead 
level of the prairie is relieved 
by a broad, low eminence that 
1s called from Indian days, 
‘“‘the mound.’’? “On our left, 
the old Caldwell place, where 
Henry Clay Caldwell, as a lad, 
dreamed of service to human- 
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ity. He lived to become a noted soldier and 
United States circuit judge. A mile onward is 
the finest of old colonial frame dwellings. This 
is the home of James H. Jordan. As a young 
man, Mr. Jordan was an Indian trader. He was 
with the Sac and Foxes from about 1820 until 
they left the country. The great chief, Black- 
hawk, after his defeat and disgrace, lived and, 
in October, 1838, died in his wi-ki-up a few 
rods northwest of Mr. Jordan’s house. His body 
was carried by his braves and buried.in a long, 
low ridge some three-fourths of the way toward 
the mound. 

At the edge of our road next to the river, 
when we have passed the Jordan house, was a 
spring, known until recent years as Blackhawk 
spring. Beyond, over in the edge of the water 
at normal stage, is what resembles a small rocky 
island. It is the remains of an unfinished lock- 
wall, constructed under contracts of the state 
of Iowa with Henry O’Reilly, in 1850 to 1853, 
upon plans or surveys General Samuel R. Cur- 
tis made in and after 1849. The failure of 


O’Reilly and of the navigation scheme left sev- 
en or eight places between and including this 
place and Croton in various stages of comple- 
tion, a series of lock-walls beautifully and 


isthe west side, the hills are a 
second side and the Des Moines 
river the third side of a triangle in which was 
the ancient camp of the Iowa Nation of In- 
dians. The place was called the Iowa City upon 
our first maps. It is said that in 1822, the 
Iowas, in the enjoyment of peace and security, 
were going about their ordinary affairs exeept 
that the braves, leaving their weapons in their 
camps, went up to the ridge near the mound 
to enjoy a horse race. 


Sac and Foxes Attack Iowas 


The Sac and Fox enemies, having stealthily 
at night come over the hills, and, hidden in 
the willows in the marshes, watched the Iowa 
braves go from their home, and Sac and Foxes, 
under the war chief Pasha E Paho, with Black- 
hawk second in command, dashed between the 
Towa camp and the braves at the races. Pasha 
E Paho turned against the men; Blackhawk 
turned to the camp and tomahawked the old 
men, women and children. When the Iowaville 
ditch, years afterward, was dug across this bat- 
tlefield, there were masses of human bones, 
weapons and ornaments on or in the soil. 

From the mouth of the Iowaville ditch we 
have one of the most interesting of vistas. We 
see the village site of the vanished Iowas, the 
extinct Iowaville of the white 








Court House in Iowa, Keosauqua, Van Buren County 


people, the small hill gleaming 
with white stones, marking @ 
resting place of the Jordans, 
Averys, Nelsons and four gen- 
erations of their people; upon 
the crest of the hill, directly in 
line with the graves of the 


seven so-called Indian mounds. 
At the right of.the cemetery, 
we see a gash in the hill. That 
was the prehistoric trail from 
the Iowa village northeastward 
to the Sae and Fox nation on 
Rock river. At the side of that 
trail stood the log cabin in 
which Senator Brookhart lived 
as a boy. 


self. It was here, forded or 
ferried by thousands of immi- 
grants to California, a ferry 
was kept by Andrew J. Davis, 
At a town south of the stream 
which he ealled Blackhawk, he 
built and launched a steamboat 
and (Continued on next page) 
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white people, we observe six or” 


Turning now to the river it-. 







line of the Blackhawk purchase. —~ 
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Following the Old Dragoon Trail 


(Continued from page 7) 


erected and operated a_ distillery, 
which in 1850 manufactured over fifty 
thousand gallons of whisky. 

On thru the village of Selma, on the 
crest of the hill eastward is a well- 
preserved double log cabin, erected, it 
is said, by Jolin B.-Saylor, employed 


there in Indian times to furnish hay to- 


the agency. He removed with his fam- 
ily from this cabin in 1843 to the Rac- 
coon Forks under contract to furnish 
hay there to the dragoons. Saylor 
Prairie, north of Des Moines, got its 
mame from him, and he got his hay 
from it. We see to the right a little 
further on, a distinctive row of Indian 
mounds. Our road now turns to the 
bank of the river and down to the 
village of Douds. Crossing the river 
at this point and continuing down 
stream, we soon are led over a short 
cut again to the river bank, down 
which we pass. An old residence to 
‘the right on the top of the hill was 
erected in 1856 by George C. Duffield, 
then recently returned from Califor- 
nia. He burned the brick, sawed the 
lumber,- burned the lime and split the 
shingles for this structure within a 
thousand feet ofits foundation. He 
was for many years a member of the 
state fair board. 

On the river bank by the roadside as 
it turns to cross Chequest creek is a 
gigantic elm tree, known as “the old 
church tree.” In June, 1837, it shel- 
tered the first people assembled for 
divine worship west of the Des Moines 
river, in what is now the state of Iowa. 
Crossing Chequest, we enter the larg- 
est town on paper in Van Buren coun- 


ty, Pittsburg, formerly Rising Sun, 
now a hamlet of fifty people. Travel 
crosses the Des Moines river, proceed- 


ing some three miles to Keosauqua. 
We do not do so. We keep on thru 
Pittsburg, mount the steep hill, stop on 
an Indian mound in the road some hun- 
dred and fiftey feet higher than the 
river near to the extreme northwest- 
erly reach of the. great bend. What 
sunset views from the Agency trail 
across Ottumwa are, this view of sun- 
Tise is to Keosauqua. Proceeding thru 
the Keosauqua state park, we have 
two miles of the richest woodland 


road. Down the hill we cross upon the 
oldest bridge over the Des Moines 
river. A hundred facts and structures, 
earlier than the Civil war, should en- 
fZage one here. The most interesting 
building is the court house. In use in 
1842, it has never skipped a term of 
court. In this forum more eminent 


men in early Iowa engaged in litiga- 
tion than in any other room extant. 
Some seventy who attained to mem- 
bership in congress or similar dignity 
at some time resided in the county. 

The cemeteries near Keosauqua are 
texts of history and romance. In one 
lies Samuel D. Elbert, president of the 
Fifth Territorial Council. Nearby lies 
Edwin Manning, first Iowa million- 
aire. Not far the father of William 
A. Clark, once senator from Montana. 

You will see in town the somewhat 
reconstructed residence of George C. 

. Wright, chief justice of Iowa supreme 
court and United States senator; the 
residence of Augustus Hall, the first 
chief justice of Nebraska; of J. B. 
Howell, United States senator from 
Iowa, founder of the Keokuk Gate 
City, and a full score of other resi- 
dences of prominent men. 

Returned to the south side of the 
river and proceeding parallel to, but 
distant from it, thru Vernon we see 
the ancient but beautiful brick resi- 
dence of Dr. Gideon S. Bailey, who 
once chose to be United States mar- 
shail instead of governor of Iowa ter- 
ritory. Over the bridge almost into an 
old residence in which the parents of 
the late Senator William E. Mason, of 
Tilinois, lived and died, we are in Ben- 
tonsport. Here is the old school house 
in which Senator Mason, Senator 
Clark and George W. McCrary, Secre- 
tary of War in the cabinet of Hayes, 


! enty acres of American lotus. 





were schoolboys. Beyond, in the old 
cemetery, is gathered a great company 
of eminence and respectability. Timo- 
thy Day lies here. His name is first 
signed to our Iowa constitution. On 
his famous farm was the first thoro- 
bred Durham cattle to be brought to 
Iowa. On the crest of the hill, as we 
proceed eastward, we turn back to see 
another of the superb vistas along the 
lower Des Moines. The beautiful old 
frame cottage on the north was the 
childhood home of Mark Twain’s biog- 
rapher, Albert Bigelow Payne. In 
about half a mile we pass Ward’s 
creek, paved for a mile of its lower 
course with geodes. Four miles fur- 
ther on we come again to the left bank 
of the Des Moines river and as we turn 
may see on the north near the road 
the largest specimen of osage hedge 
tree in Iowa. One should tarry in Bon- 
aparte and go about its silent Meeks’ 
mills. The old lock-walls are best 
preserved of any of the works of the 
Des Moines river improvement. These 
were an abutment to the dam, first in 
the river, making famous fishing. 
Again crossing the stream to the 
south, we follow on its right bank a 
road of ravishing beauty. Until re- 
cently it was covered with gigantic 
forest trees that were old when our 
state was born. We soon reach the 
Farmington state park, a gift to the 
people of Iowa by her public-spirited 
citizens who desired to preserve its 
sylvan treasures, particularly the sev- 
Cross- 
ing the Des Moines river again to the 
north side, we are in the city of 
Farmington. Upon a corner to our 
right once stood a small brick office 
building in which Dr. John Forest Dil- 
lon began the practice of medicine and 
the reading of law. He became one 
of the great American jurists. 


Continuing down the river, the last 
residence within Van Buren county 
stands upon the foundation of an ear- 
lier one erected by Abner Kneeland, 
founder of the Salubria Community of 
Free Thinkers, which removed from 
Massachusetts to this site, flourished 
in 1842 and for some years thereafter. 
If one could see thru the dense forest 
to the south bank of the river a little 
below this point, he would observe the 
“iron post,’ familiar to sheriffs and 
lawbreakers for seventy-five years. It 
marks where the Missouri boundary 
from the west touches the Des Moines 
river. We continue four miles to Cro- 
ton, Lee county. In this little village, 
during the Civil war, a cannon shot 
under the direction of Colonel Greene 
of the southern army, buried itself in 
Iowa farther north than any other hos- 
tile missile in the Civil war. Upon 
the crest of the hill, south of the 
stream, beyond which that cannon 
stood, is the residence known as the 
Bedell house, With a field glass one 
makes out from Croton in the side of 
the building a splintered hole, from 
which a cannon ball emerged. The 
other side of the house itself is a grue- 
some proof of the battle of Athens. 


After leaving Farmington we had 


“crossed into Lee county and into the 


“Half Breed Tract.” If the Missouri 
boundary had crossed the Des Moines 
instead of running down the thread of 
its current, it would bound on the 
north this “Half Breed Tract.” In 
1822, when the state of Missouri was 
adopted, its west boundary ran 
straight north a hundred miles from 
the mouth of the Kansas river. The 
lands lying west of the line but east 
of the Missouri river belonged to the 
Sacs. This land the Indians exchanged 
for the “Half Breed Tract,” intending 
it for the benefit of their mixed mar- 
riages. Land titles in this tract were 
so faulty for many years that settle 
ments on the Des Moimes river were 
retarded as far up as Van Buren 
county. 


(End of second installment. The 





third part of Curator Harlan’s article 
will‘ appear next week and end this 
series.) 





What the — Growers 


(Continued from page 6) 

the end of the season, the exchange 
will render each warehouse district 
corporation an itemized bill of all ex- 
penses, and credit it with a like 
amount for services rendered. Thus 
the accounts will balance on both 
books. 

In the financing of the warehouses, 
it had been expected to issue preferred 
stock in the warehouse corporations, 
retirable in five annual payments, and 
sell this stock to members of the ex- 
change. When the time for financing 
came, the members had no money to 
buy, and there was no time to pro- 
mote the sale outside; so the plan al- 
ready described was adopted. As the 
members pay for the warehouses at 
the rate of 1% cents per barrel each 
year, they will be issued common 
stock in their warehouse corporation 
to balance, and at the end of the con- 
tract period of five years they will 
own the warehouses, with common 
stock to represent their ownership. 

More money, of course, was needed 
to get the potatoes out of the ground 
and to get them to market. Three hun- 
dred and fifty thousand dollars was 
borrowed from Boston and Maine 
banks to pay the digging expense of 
$15 an acre, advanced to such mem- 
bers as needed it. For sacks, car lin- 
ing and other equipment, an addition- 
al sum of $150,000 was borrowed. 
These loans were repaid by early po- 
tato sales. The fiotes on which these 
funds were secured were based on 
nothing more than the _ business 
strength of the association as shown 
by producers’ contracts covering from 
one-third to one-half the crop in the 
territory. 





Iowa Tests Many Cattle 

In the twenty-five Iowa counties in 
which tuberculosis eradication work 
under the area plan has been in prog- 
ress during the past year a total of 
418,914 animals had been tested up to 
July 19, 1924. Nearly 50,000 cattle had 
been tested in Kossuth county, while 
more than 30,000 head had received 
the test in Pottawattamie and Winne- 
bago counties, the latter of which is 
now a modified accredited area, hav- 
ing a percentage of reactors on the 
last test of less than one-half of one 
per cent. 

A total of 11,687 cattle have reacted 
to the test and have been removed 
from the herds in these counties. The 
percentage of reactors in these coun- 
ties has been but 2.79 per cent, which 
is considered low by veterinarians and 
other students of tuberculosis eradica- 
tion. 





Ration for Suckling Sow 


“Please suggest a satisfactory ra- 
tion for a sow that is suckling a litter 
of pigs.” 

During the first ten days after far- 
rowing the sow should be gradually 
brought to full feed, giving her increas- 
ing amounts of corn with a slop of 
middlings and tankage. At ten days 
to two weeks after farrowing the sow 
may be put on a self-feeder of shelled 
corn with tankage in another self- 
feeder or fed in a slop. A slop of 
three parts middlings and one part 
tankage is good. Enough tankage 
should be fed to allow the sow half 
to three-quarters of a pound daily. Of 
course, if skim-milk or buttermilk is 
available, it may be added to the ra- 
tion and the amounts of middlings and 
tankage materially cut down. 

After the pigs are two weeks old 
they should have a creep in which they 
can have access to corn, tankage and 
middlings or ground oats. 
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| Au Apex Fence is made from 

this superior quality of galva- 
nized wire. This new process gives 
a heavier coating of zinc—imparts 
longer life to the wire—and offers 
an extra resistance against rust 
and corrosion. It defies Time and 
reduces yearly fence cost. 


only fence adjust- 
able to varying 
ground. It works 
just like a “see- 
saw’’— making the fence flexible 
to fit level, hilly or rolling ground. 


Easier to Put Up_ 
—Fits All Ground > 


You can stretch it with less trouble é 


and less work, and have a perfect 
fence under all conditions. Apex 
Fence and Apex Steel Drive Posts 
—a winning combination for farm 
fence economy. Send for FREE 
and instructive Apex Fence Book. 


Janesville Fence & Post Co. 
440 South Frankiin St., Janesville, 





GET IT FROM THE “} Saved $3 
oe Says Roy Douglas, ole 
py *ACTORY DIRECT ton, Towa. You, teo, cas 
gave by buying direct at 
Lawes Factory Prices 
ee Ay THE FREIGHT. 


4 Catalog ort ware Poultry and Lawa 
e) Fence, Gates. 
; TSELMAN BROS. 












SAFETY FIRST! Po your, buying 

from firms adver- 
tising in Wallaces’ Farmer. If you do 
not find in Wallaces’ Farmer the arti- 
cles you want to buy, just Iet us know 
what you want and we will be glad to 
give you names of reliable firms. 

















Galvanized 


Corrugated Steel 












Missouri, low: wa, fewsY 
ae lvania. it yo yourstate is not included ,Ppropor- 
tionate differencesin freight charges will be allowed. 


ORDER FROM THIS LIST! — 
GALVANIZED sheets suitable’ for roofing or siding, free from 
holes, squarely trimm Severrugated and given @ coat of Red 
Paint free of charge. 

VE 
No. —s ea eet 2%-inch $375 


Painted Roofing and Siding 


Ne. CC-12—Standard reich overhauled painted © eset Care 
rugated sheete—suitable for siding—per square of 100 $235 


N CC-H3—Medium weight overhauled painted 21-inch 85 
paenbed sheet : © roofing or better siding—per aq’ ty uare $285 
of 100 square feet eee eceerevesereresecssccscsccesece —_ 


Red and Gray Slate Coated Roll Roofing 


No. CC-IIS—NEW Slate Coated Roofing in rolls a 108 square 
feet complete with nails and cement. Weight 85 $2% 
pounds, OE Gig. TOE Wine ascccekeccécktesh, 





No. CC-1G—New Heavy Smooth and gop 
and durable—easily takem care of—Adapted to 16 
roofing need. Complete with nails and cement—per yer roll 


HARRIS BROTHERS CO. 


35th and tron Streets, CHICAGO 









{ HARRIS _— < ree =s 
ene. €9- 


yi ons .cieoen be he and yon oui 
estimate of cost of roofing for your building. i 
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Cle Contes Thr On the Wind-Up 


(Continued from page 3) 


that last mix-up they was cheering our 
poys and hollering for us to clean up 
on them Giants. Believe me, it sure 
started things with the Giants, too. 
Both them coaches got off the bench 
and begin to wander among the team 
and they sure was telling them a few 
things. 2 

Then to make things funnier still 
in the eighth, Slim Watts came to, and 
after a lot of windin’ up, in which the 
Orion gang was kiddin’ him a lot and 
the Arena bunch was cussin’ him as 
much more, Slim just threw ten balls 
for the side. He got two strikeouts, 
a pop-up to short, and two wide bails. 
It was the first real pitching our 
bunch had seen him do. On the way 
in from the field I overheard Sam 
White tell one of the Giants that Slim 
was getting under way and they had 
better watch out, 

Watts was in pretty fair with the 
home crowd now and in the last of the 
eighth he set himself solid by connect- 
ing with one of McGuire’s weak ones 
which left Slim on third before the 
Giants found the ball. Up came Hoke 
Fuller who didn’t wait to give Slim a 
chance to get his breath, but connect- 
ed for a good easy two bagger. Course 
Watts scored and the game’s a tie and 
you should have heard the Arena gang 
holler then. If they could have hol- 
lered louder they would have done it 
a few minutes later when the Giant 
third baseman fumbled an easy one. 
Riemer was safe on first. Fuller saw 
the third baseman drop the ball, pick 
it up and pull a boner and heave it to 
first, so he run home. : Score, Arena 
10, Giants 9. 

Timms, our first baseman, was too 
ambitious: with his hit which followed. 
He died on second and the side went 
out. That was the first time Arena 
had been ahead and things began to 
look like the $50 was going to stay in 
our camp. 

Some of the folks who had stowed 
the picnic baskets in the wagons and 
who were thinking about the evening 
chores and were starting home 
changed their minds when that rally 
ended with us ahead in the first of the 
ninth. Maybe the old brindle cows 
was waiting to be let in the barn but 
I'll say this for the Arena bunch, when 
Watts tied the score they all decided 
to stick. There was one exception. 
Banker Wood wanted to get that 
horseless carriage home before dark, 
that’s what he said, but I got my sus- 
picions that he wanted to run it out 
before the crowd left. Anyway, he 
didn’t get no notice except for a few 
dogs barkin’ at him. 

Then the big thing happened that 
almost caused Slim to get a free trip 
to the hospital. I hate to admit it, but 
I was one of the Arena gang that was 
ready to lynch him. The ninth. and 
final inning had opened and Slim was 
up against it. The Orion Giants had 
the heavy hitting end of their string 
up and it was plain to the crowd that 
the Arena pitcher was tired. He 
would wind up extra long and I could 
tell he was doin’ all he could to put 
Over the mystery ones and get the 
game over as fast as possible. The 
first Giant struck out after he had 
three balls and we felt pretty good. 
Then up came Grogan, their left 
fielder. The first ball Slim put over 
Grogan smashed right over second and 
before we got the ball Grogan was on 
second base grinnin’ and _ yellin’, 
“There goes the ball game.” 

Then Slim wound up and when he 
got thru with it he let Stacy, their 
clean-up man, drive a hot one right 
into the shortstop’s hands. It was so 
hot the fellow dropped it but grabbed 
it up quick and threw it to third, but 
the Giant made the base easy and 
Stacy was safe on second. Things sure 
were lookin’ like a barrel of indigo had 
been dumped on us. vi 

Well, Watts, the Arena pitcher, man- 
aged to make the next Giant pop up a 





high foul and our catcher worked hard 
and got it, which gives the crowd a 
chance to breathe again and that 
makes the game look a little better. 
We had two outs on them but they had 
two men on bases, one on second and 
one on third, and a hit meant that Are- 
na would at least be tied and maybe 
beaten. Things were getting bluer all 
the time and we was all holding our 
breath. It looked so good to the 
Giants’ coach that he went down to 
third to see what he could do. Watts 
saw him and began to wind up, tak- 
ing more time than ever. 

He let the ball go. 

“Strike one,’”’ yelled White. 

“That a boy,” echoed the crowd. 
“Put it on him.” 

Watts began another wind-up, 

*Then it happened. 

The Giant coach was watchin’ Watts 
and as soon as he started to wind he 
yelled at the man on third, “Go down 
with his arm, you can beat it, run,” 
and he shoved the fellow toward the 
plate. 

Well, the fellow sure ran. We all 
expected to see Watts throw. Enders, 
our catcher, ripped off his mask and 
yelled at Watts. But Watts kept right 
on windin’ and that Giant did as pret- 
ty a slide to the plate as I ever saw. 

“Safe,” yelled the Umps. 

Watts finished the wind-up turned 
and tossed the ball to the ground and 
was looking up at the Umps, 

Meanwhile the Giant on second had 
landed on third and when he saw 
Watts drop the ball he beat it home, 

“Safe,” yelled White again. 

Well, you ought to hear that crowd 
roar. Here we were after being one 
run in the lead and Watts had let two 
in and now the Giants were one ahead. 
All the Arena team were coming in to 
where Watts was and most of the 
Giants were out jumpin’ around like 
they had gone crazy. 

When I arrived I heard Watts tell- 
ing White the Umps, “You’re crazy, 
that first one was out. You ought to 
know that.” 

The Giant coach had arrived by this 
time and before White could answer 
he exploded, “Out! Where do yuh get 
that stuff?” 

“He’s out, I say,” I heard Watts tell 
White. “Where’s your rule book?” 

Then White pulled out a book from 
his back pocket and Watts was saying, 
“Turn to page 51, rule 56, section 17. 
Don’t that say the runner is out when 
the coach interferes with him? You 
saw that coach push the man on third 
home. Looks like it was our turn to 
bat.” 

White looked a bit, laughed, showed 
the Giant coach the statement and 
yells, “Runners out!” Watts had won 
his own game! 

Well, I hate to tell how that Giant 
war dance was changed into a funerdl 
party and what a job us Arena boys 
had to tell the crowd what happened, 
but we didn’t have to bat the last of 
the ninth ’cause it was our game. That 
$50 was ours and it was Watts’ wind- 
up that won the money. 





Adjusting Production 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Being vitally interested in farm re- 
lief, I have been wondering why we 
could not try something simple once. 
For instance, a plan for controlled pro- 
duction? Suppose the farm organiza- 
tions and the farm papers worked to- 
gether to pledge the farmers to em- 
ploy only half or less than half their 
usual number of men. Would this be 
a very expensive undertaking? Would 
it not, if accomplished, help the farm- 
ers in three ways—by decreasing pro- 
duction, by decreasing operating 
costs;, and by changing a considerable 
number of men from producers into 
consumers? 

MRS. E. H. FEAR. 

Woodbury County, lowa. 
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This illustration was actually 
hotographed through a film « 
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Stripped of all frills, a motor-oil’s job is to 
protect your motor. How well that job is done 
largely determines the cost of running your 
car, the size and frequency of your repair bills 
and the number of years your motor gives 
good service. 


It pays therefore, not only to know how oil 
does its work but why different oils produce 
different results, 


*% * * 


ia you could watch your motor oil in action, you 
would see that it forms a thin, tenacious film 
over the vital parts of the motor. This film works 
its way between all the whirling, flying surfaces 
and prevents destructive metal to metal contact. 
As long as the oil-film is present and remains 
unbroken the motor is protected. 


The oil-film is subjected to terrific unseen pun- 
ishment—the constant menace of tearing, grinding 
friction, the lash of scorching, searing heat. 


Under that punishment the film of ordinary 
oil breaks, curls up and burns. Through the 
broken film hot metal chafes against metal. In- 
sidious and destructive friction sets up. This ulti- 
mately results in lost power, burned out bearings 
and scored cylinders. It is the cause of 75% of 
all motor repairs. 


The Veedol Film of Protection 


Tide Water engineers spent years studying the 
chemical and physical characteristics of oils and 
oil films. Experiment followed experiment, test 
followed test, until they perfected, in Veedol, an 
oil which offers the utmost resistance to deadly 
heat and friction—an oil which forms a “film 
of protection” thin as tissue, smooth as silk, tough 
as steel, 


At any dealer’s where the orange and black 
Veedol sign is displayed look for ‘The Veedol 
Motor Protection Guide.” This is a chart that 
tells which Veedol oil your car requires. The 
dealer will be glad to drain your crankcase and 
refill with the correct Veedol oil. 


Always keep a 5 gallon can or 15 gallon drum 
of Veedol on hand. That saves many stops at 
filling stations. And you know that your motor is 
always safeguarded by the “film of protection.” 


Tide Water Oil Sales Corporation, 11 Broadway, 


New York; Chicago, 3433 South Racine Avenue; 
San Francisco, 414 Brannan Street. 


EEDOL 





Economy Oils and Greases 
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Chrysanthemums 


Chrysanthemums are heavy feeders. 
Along in August, when the plants re- 
quire extra water, it is well to follow 
the watering occasionally with fer- 


' . -tilizer in liquid fcrm, alternating li- 


quid manure, solutions of nitrate of 
goda and sulphate of ammonia. When 
the color begins to show in the flow- 
ers, feeding should be stopped. 

We used to know a chrysanthemum 
grower who was successful in growing 
flowers for the winter shows. Her 
special method with choice flowers 
Was to pound scraped meat into the 
pots of soil which held her choicest 
Plants. Under this treatment the sin- 
gic blossom, which was all she per- 
mitted some plants to bear, was of 
immense size and wonderful quality. 

Most varieties of chrysanthemums 
need staking. Stakes should be put in 
early to avoid disturbing the roots. 

United States Bulletin 1311 says: 

“In the garden after the flowers are 
past, the stalks should be cut down 
and either one of two procedures fol- 
lowed. If the garden soil is not warm 
and thoroly well drained, the plants 
should be lifted and stored closely to- 
géther in a cold but frost-proof frame; 
but if the soil is thoroly drained they 
¢an well be left in place until spring. 

“The commercial grower of plants 
for sale commonly chooses the former 
method and brings his plants into a 
cool house in December or January, 
to start them into growth. The little 
shoots which form about the crown 
of the plant, both from underground 
shoots and from the old stalks, are 
cut off, rooted in sand, and potted 
off in -soil to spend the intervening 
mouths in a cold house till time for 
outdoor work. The home gardener 
should wait till natural growth starts 
in the spring. 


Is Your Table the Right Height? 


Is your working table the right 
height? Unless it is, there will be un- 
necessary weariness and backaches 
after the day’s work. The following 
table gives the right heights for work- 








ing surfaces for the height of the 
housekeeper: 

Proper height 
Height of woman— of table 
MOE BO INCHES .....00.-cesersscsseee 27 inches 
chsh lis: sidabiseckniasesnenesossos 28 inches 
SS eee 29 inches 
BME, A OAMCHES .....-ccccecscccccscoves 30 inches 
REG GS AMCHES .....0000..cccccccccceee 31 inches 


The kitchen table can be raised to 
the proper height by blocks of wood 
with a socket in which the table leg 
fits securely, or with blocks of wood 
with metal strips screwed into the 
block and into the table leg on two 
sides of the leg. 





A Successful Community Sale 


We were interested in the report of 
aa successful sale reported in the White- 
side County (Ill.) Farmer. The sale 
was held in the Cottonwood community 
hall, and consisted of “everything any 
one could want from flowers to chicken 
"pie. There were also new potatoes, 
ice cream, either plain or fancy, dishes 
or cones: peas, beans, berries, cur- 
rants, cakes, pies, cookies, bread, jam, 
milk, butter, buttermilk, cream, cot- 
tage cheese, doughnuts, eggs and live 
chickens. The women like these com- 
munity sales. ‘It gets rid of things 
that would otherwise go to waste on 
the farm, and brings us money in re- 
turn, just like finding most of it.’ 
“Makes spending money for us.’ ‘We 
get more for our products here than 


we would at the store because here we ‘ 


get retail price and everybody gets 
Walue received with their purchase,’ 
* Was the sentiment of the women in 


« 


charge of the sale. Also the oppor- 
tunity of spending the day together in 
a social way appeals to them. 

“The sales, which are held every other 
Thursday (because the stores in town 
are closed on Thursday) are exceed- 
ingly successful They are run on a 
definite business-like basis so come 
plaints can be traced. A committee 
under a general manager is appointed 
for each sale. When products are 
brought in they are listed under the 
number of the producer. When goods 
of the number are sold a record is kept 
of the sale so it can be readily traced 
in case of complaint. A small commis- 
sion is charged to cover any necessary 
expense such as upkeep, advertising, 
etc.” 

We heard of, but do not have the 
particulars of an “At Home” day which 
the farmers held in one place. Busi- 
ness men and church and social organ- 
izations were invited to inspect the 
neighborhood farms on a certain day. 
No effort was made to make sales, but 
a number of sales were made never- 
theless. 





Darn On Your Sewing Machine 


Darn your sheets, towels, table lin- 
en and stockings on the sewing ma- 
chine and save time. Tie the machine 
foot up about one-sixteenth of an inch 
from the feed, so as to allow the ma- 
terial to be drawn backward and for- 
ward, and then stitch forward and 
backward, making the rows of stitch- 
ing together. No. 100 thread is better 
for table linen and fine materials, 
while No. 50 can be used for heavier 
materials. 

Overcasting can be done by tying 
up the foot the same as for darning, 


and then stitching down the seam in 
a zig-zag line. 

Save time by learning how to use 
your machine attachments. The foot 
hemmer can be used to hem all the 
straight or circular edges, and if the 
needle is unthreaded, it will turn a 
perfectly even hem in napkins and 
tablecloths which are to be hemmed 
by- hand. Hemming and sewing on 
lace may be done at the same time. 

Finishings for the edges of aprons, 
collars and cuffs, armholes and necks 
of underwear, and the seams of coats 
and dresses may be quickly applied by 
the use of the binder attachment, and 
these finishings will at the same time 
serve as a trimming.—Universitv + of 
Wisconsin. 





Let’s Play 


“Play to health’—this is the system 
suggested in Illinois as a weapon to 
fight tuberculosis. The plan suggest- 
ed is aimed to promote healthful ex- 
ercise, “Tuberculosis can best be 
fought by improving the general health 
of the community and organized play 
is a legitimate and logical county 
health activity,” said Father Nell, who 
suggested the plan. “In order to keep 
organized play and the idea of ‘play- 
ing to health’ before the community, 
four days of each year should be de- 
voted to the subject. The programs 
would consist of health games, sing- 
ing, health instruction and pageants. 
In the intervals, work could be pushed 
thru schools, societies, churches, town 
organizations and community enter- 
prises. Copies of instructions for 
health games could be made cheaply 
and distributed to all co-operating or- 
ganizations.” 








SLEEPY-TIME STORIES 


From the book ‘Old Motker West Wind,” by Thornton W. Burgess. 
Copyright 1912 by Little, Brown & Co. 








Grandfather Frog’s Journey 


While Grandfather Frog was asleep, 
Billy Mink and Little Joe Otter and Jerry 
Muskrat had cut loose his big, green lily- 
pad and towed him down the Laughing 
Brook to a quiet little pool. Now all the 
littlé meadow folks have come to see 
what he will do when he wakes up. 





Each in turn, the little meadow people 
peeped over the edge of the mossy green 
bank to see Grandfather Frog still sleep- 
ing peacefully on his big, green lily-pad, 
in the dear little pool. Then all hid where 
they could see him when he awoke, but 
where he could not see them. 

Presently Billy Mink reached out with 
a long straw and tickled Grandfather 
Frog on the end of his nose. Grand- 


father Frog opened his eyes and yawned 


sleepily. Right over his head he saw 
jolly, round, red Mr. Sun smiling down 
on him just as he last saw him before 
falling asleep. He yawned again and 
then looked to see if Billy Mink was sit- 
ting on the Big Rock 

Where was the Big Rock? Grandfather 
Frog sat up very suddenly and rubbed 
his eyes. There wasn’t any Big Rock! 
Grandfather Frog pinched himself to 
make quite sure that he was awake. Then 
he rubbed his eyes again and looked down 
at the big, green lily-pad. Yes, that was 
his, the very same lily-pad on which he 
sat every day. \ 

Grandfather Frog was more perplexed 
than ever. Slowly he looked around him. 
Where were the slippery slide and Jerry 
Muskrat’s new house? ‘Where were the 
bulrushes, and where—where was the 
Smiling Pool? Grandfather Frog’s jaw 
dropped as he looked about him. His 
own big, green lily-pad was the only lily- 
pad in sight. Had the world turned topsy- 
turvy while he slept? 

“Chug-a-rum!” said old Grandfather 
Frog. “This is very strange, very strange 
indeed!”’ 

Then he jumped around three times and 
pinched himself again. “Very strange, 
very strange, indeed,” muttered Grand- 
father Frog over and over again. He 


seratched his head first with one hand 

and then with the other, and the more he 

scratched the stranger it all seemed. 
Just then he heard a giggle up on the 


mossy green bank. Grandfather Frog 
whirled around. “Chug-a-rum!”’ he ex- 
claimed. “Billy Mink, come out from 


behind that tall grass and tell me where 
I am and what ail this means! I might 
have known that you were at the bottom 
ot it.”’ 

Then out jumped all the little meadow 
people and the Merry Little Breezes, to 
shout and laugh and dance and roll over 
and over on the mossy green bank. Old 
Grandfather Frog looked at one and then 
at another and gradually he began to 
smile. Pretty soon he was laughing as 
hard as any of them, as Billy Mink told 
how they had towed him down to the 
dear little pool. 


“And now, Grandfather Frog, we'll 
take you home again,’’ concluded Billy 
Mink. 


So, as before, Billy Mink and Little 
Joe Otter and Jerry Muskrat took turns 
towing the big, green lily-pad, while in 
the middle of it sat Grandfather Frog, 
catching the foolish green flies which the 
Merry Little Breezes blew over to him. 

Reddy Fox, Johnny Chuck, Peter Rab- 
bit, Danny Meadow Mouse, Striped Chip- 
munk, Happy Jack Squirrel and Jimmy 
Skunk raced and capered along the bank 
and shouted encouragement to the three 
little swimmers, while overhead flew 
Sammy Jay and Blacky the Crow. And, 
hever once losing his balance, Grandfath- 
er Frog sat on the big, green lily-pad, en- 
joying his strange ride and smacking his 
lips over the foolish green flies. 

And so they came once more to the 
Smiling Pool, past the slippery slide, past 
the bulrushes and Jerry Muskrat’s new 
house, and the Big Rock, until Grand- 
father Frog and his queer craft were once 
more anchored safe and sound in the old 
familiar place. 

“Chug-a-rum!”’ said Grandfather Frog. 
“TI think I'd like to go again.” 


(Now, why does Blacky the Crow wear 
mourning? Well, we'll see next week.) 


From Summer Weeds to Winter 
Bouquets - 


A neighbor was so glad when 1 
showed her high school daughter how 
to transform weeds into winter bou- 
quets to be used as Christmas preg. 
ents. This girl who sat over a book 
to the detriment of her health, joined 
my girl in roadside rambles for grasses 
and seed pods to dry. It is surprising 
what decorative forms they found in 
hitherto scorned weeds. 

August and early September before 
frost is the time to collect material, 
Buy half a pint of white shellac and a 
few ounces of denatured alcohol for 
thinning it. Any small _stenciling 
brush or hat dye brush,can be used, 
The simplest paint for beginners is 
gold and silver radiator paint and 
black enamel. Two bright colors in 
tube oil paints add variety. Some of 
the graceful grasses may be used nat- 
ural if gathered and dried heads down 
before ripe enough to shatter. Most 
other material should receive a coat 
of the shellac immediately after gath- 
ering to prevent shriveling and to 
make gloss base for the colors applied 
after shellac dries. 

String a line up in an out room, or 
unused room, and tie or attach speci- 
mens with spring clothes pins. It is 
a messy job suited to summer morn- 
ings. Our girls composed bouquets 
from cocklebur, jimson weed, milk 
weed, whose gray outside was left to 
contrast with colored lining, papery 


gpods of night shade, vervain, butter 


print, beggar lice, dry butter beans, 
and some thick leaves like catalpa. 
The grasses added lightness to the 
stiffer things. Dipper gourds with 
crude pottery-like bands applied were 
filled with sand to hold the stems in 
place, making appropriate holders. 
The collecting strolls were such fun 
that this summer the girls have writ- 
ten the entomology department of the 


“university for instructions for collect- 


ing butterflies and plan to make the 
milk weed down trays with butterflies 
and grasses arranged in Japanese de- 
sign under glass. They will use old 
picture frames, buying handles and 
felt. Meanwhile we are all learning 
the exquisite beauty of nature’s com- 
mon forms. 
MRS. HARRIET MOORE. 
Saline County, Missouri, 


“From Summer Weeds to Winter 
Bouquets” furnishes a timely sugges- 
tion for money making by clubs and 
church societies if the work is well 
done. 

At the Christmas season the florists 
use* winter bouquets in large numbers. 
We suggest that those of our readers 
who are careful as to details, and ar- 
tistic in their tastes, follow the direc- 
tions of this article, and before the 
season for gathering weeds and flow- 
ers is over, see their local merchants 
or florist with samples and try to get 
orders in advance. Last year we had 
inquiries the week before Christmas 
as to where to market similar bou- 
quets. Florists do not buy at the last 
moment. They buy in wholesale quan- 
tities some- time in advance of the 
season. 

Perhaps there is no market with the 
florist; in that case if the bouquets 
are attractive enough the chances are 
that arrangements can be made with a 
local merchant to place them on sale 
on a commission basis. The velvet, or 
button weed, pods will make suitable 
Christmas treet orraments. Consider 
the adornment of the tfee as well as 
the winter bouquet. Prepare orna 
ments by the hundred. if you make 
any money, there must be a sufficient 
supply, but first make. sure you can 
do the work well, and then that there 
is a market. 
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Except when announcement is made to the contrary, these expositions of the Sabbath School 
Lessons are as they were made originally by Henry Wallace, with such slight changes as may occa- 
sionally be made necessary by additions to the lesson text. This statement may not always apply to 


Each issue of Wallaces’ Farmer is copyrighted. The Sabbath School Lesson must not be repro- 
Q duced by any other paper until special written permission has been obtained. 














Jesus and the Samaritan 
Woman 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Lesson 
for August 31, 1924. John, 4:4-42, 
Printed, John, 4:13-14, 24-26, 31-35.) 


“Jesus answered and said unto her, 
Every one that drinketh of this water 
shall thirst again: (14) but whosoever 
drinketh of the water that I shall give 
him shall never thirst; but the water 
that I shall give him shall become in 
him a well of water springing up unto 
eternal life. . . (24) God is a 
Spirit: and they that worship him 
must worship~*in spirit and in truth. 
(25) The woman saith unto him, I 
know that Messiah cometh (he that 
is called Christ): when he is come, 
he will declare unto us all things. 
(26) Jesus saith unto her, I that speak 
unto thee am he... . (31) In the 
meanwhile the disciples prayed him, 
saying, Rabbi, eat. (32) But he said 
unto them, I have meat to eat that ye 
know not. (38) The disciples there- 
fore said one to another, Hath any 
man brought him aught to eat? (34) 
Jesus saith unto them, My meat is to 
do the will of him that sent me, and 
to accomplish his work. (35) Say not 
ye, There are yet four months, and 
then cometh the harvest? behold, I 
say unto you, Lift up your eyes, and 
look on the fields, that they are white 
already unto harvest.” 





After the feast of the passover, 
Jesus and His disciples engaged in 
missionary work in Judea, not far 
from where John the Baptist was still 
carrying on his work. Some of John’s 
disciples became jealous of Jesus by 
reason of His greater apparent popu- 
larity and made complaint to John, 
who again recognized the superiority 
of Christ and His teaching (John, 3: 
23-36). Reports came to Jerusalem 
that Jesus was likely to make more 
trouble than John, and, prut.ibly to 
avoid the dissensions between the 
disciples-of each and to avoid threat- 
ened danger to’John, Jesus left Judea 
and went into Galilee. The shortest 
route from any point near Aenon 
(where John baptized) was thru Sa- 
maria, which route the stricter Jews 
avoided, unwilling to defile themselves 
With even the small dust of a foreign 
and, therefore, polluted land. The 
Savior went the direct route. 


It is about the sixth hour (high 
noon) when Jesus seats himself at 
Jacob’s well at Sychar, near Shechem, 
one of the sacred places of ancient 
Jewish history. On one side was Mount 
Ebal, on the other Mount Gerizim, from 
which points had been uttered at the 
command of Moses the blessings and 
curses recorded in Deuteronomy, in 
the twenty-seventh and twenty-eighth 
chapters. Near this rested the bones 
of Joseph. Here Jacob had with infi- 
nite toil and pains dug a well one hun- 
dred and fifty feet deep, mostly thru 
solid rock, until he had, struck a living 
spring, most likely in order that he 
might not be dependent on his neigh- 
bors for water, altho many springs to 
this day are found in the neighbor- 
hood. The disciples had gone into the 
village to find food. Had they been 
Pharisees they would Have carried a 
lunch with them, when they were com- 
Pelled to pass thru a foreign country. 

A lone woman appears at this un- 
usual hour to draw water, and Jesus 
turns and asks her for a drink. It was 
2 common request, and in an Oriental 
country where wells are scarce and 
the heat great, is seldom or never re- 


-Gerizim. 





fused. She does not refuse it now, but 


noticing from His dress and dialect 
that He is a Jew, can not refrain from 
asking: How is it that you, a Jew, can 
bring yourself to ask a favor of me, a 
woman of Samaria, a people whom 
you have for so many years hated and 
despised? (John, 4:9.) The phrase, 
“For Jews have no dealings with Sa- 
maritans,” is an explanatory phrase 
thrown in by John, as is his custom, 
to explain to foreign readers the wo- 
man’s remark. Ever since the time of 
Nehemiah, there had been bitter en- 
mity between the Jews and Samari- 
tans. Nehemiah had expelled a Jew- 
ish priest, the son-in-law of Sanballat, 
from Jerusalem, who took with him a 
copy of the Pentateuch and estab- 
lished the worship of Jehovah on 
Mount Gerizim. A temple was after- 
wards built, and altho that temple had 
been destroyed more than one hundred 
years, the spot was as sacred to the 
Samaritans as the temple on Mount 
Zion was to the Jews; and it might be 
added that- until recent years, and 
probably to this day, the passover 
was celebrated once a year on Mount 
Sectarian strife always runs 
high. “Thou art a Samaritan and hast 
a devil” was the Jew’s answer to an 
otherwise unanswerable argument; 
and the Samaritan would do his best 
to go the Jew one better. It seemed, 
therefore, very strange to this woman 
that a Jewish rabbi should ask a favor 
from a woman of the despised and 
hated race, 

He who discoursed with learned 
Nicodemus takes up the same theme 
with this ignorant woman, and levels 
His illustrations to her capacity. Not 
heeding her taunt, He turns on her 
those searching eyes, and says, I take 
it, slowly and with deep emphasis: 
If you knew who it is that is talking 
to you and the gift of God which He 
can bestow, you would have asked 
Him for the water of life. Surprised, 
she answers, in substance: You must 
mean some other water than this. 
This is a deep well and you have no 
pitcher. You can not mean this water. 
This was Jacob’s well; this water was 
good enough for him and his, If you 
have other and better water, more 
truly living water, then you must bea 
greater man than our father Jacob. 


I have other water than this, said 
Jesus. You drink this water today; 
you thirst and must drink again to- 
morrow. “Every one that drinketh of 
this water shall thirst again; but who- 
soever drinketh of the water that I 
shall give hinf*shall never thirst; but 
the water that I shall give him shall 
become in him a well of water spring- 
ing up into eternal life.” It meets the 
wants of the soul; it meets these for 
all time; it is a source of constant 
and ever-increasing spiritual life. 

And the woman answers, I fancy 
with a scornful or sarcastic laugh: 
Sir, give me this water. It will save 
me a lot of trouble. I will never get 
thirsty, and I will not have to come 
here in the hot sun to draw water. 
Give me some of this new kind of 
water. 

Before anyone can be persuaded to 
accept of the water of life there must 
be a conviction of sin and a need of 
salvation; and so Jesus, paying no 
heed to her banter, suddenly changes 
the subject and says: “Go, call thy 
husband, and come hither.” She an- 
swers quickly, as tho fearing detec- 
tion: “I have no husband.” That time, 
says Jesus, you told the truth; you 
have no husband. You have had five 
husbands, and are now living in sin 
with one whom you call your husband. 
This time you told the literal truth, 
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Beautiful, Serviceable Stockings 


Ba more than half a century men have worn 
Shawknit hosiery. Men demand good style: they 
also demand good wear. Now Shaw is making 
combined pure silk and artificial silk hosiery for 
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manufacturing cost 
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but you are trying to conceal your 
sad and sinful history. 

Like other convicted sinners ever 
since, she, convinced of her sin, at- 
tempted to ease her conscience by 
bringing up for discussion a mooted 
religious question. Addressing Him 
“Lord,” the word here translated 
“Sir,” she says: Settle for me the 
question that your people and mine 
have been discussing for five hundred 
years, namely, what is the proper 
place to offer sacrifice, this mountain 
(pointing to the old temple site on 
Gerizim, eight hundred 
them), or Jerusalem? Jesus pays™no 
attention to her question, and it would 
be well if men who are anxious to 
lead, souls to Christ would under 
similar circumstances follow His ex- 
ample. 

Going to the very root of the ques- 
tion of worship, He says in His im- 
pressive way: “Woman, believe me, 
the hour cometh, when neither in this 
mountain, nor in Jerusalem, shall ye 
worship the Father. Ye worship that 
which ye know not: we worship that 
which we know; for salvation is from 
the Jews.” And after thus setting His 
seal upon the authenticity of the Jew- 
ish worship, He adds: “But the hour 
cometh, and now is, when the true 
worshipers shall worship the Father. 
in spirit and truth: for such doth the 
Father seek to- be his worshipers.”’ 
This is teaching far beyond that He 
had taught either His disciples or 
Nicodemus before, so far at least as 
we have any record. It points out the 
entire sweeping away of ceremonial 
worship, the religion of ancient sanc- 
tuaries. It anticipates the sacrifice 
offered once for all for the sins of man 
and makes the human body the temple 
of the Holy Spirit, the most sacred 
shrine that this world has ever seen; 
and then adds that additional, most 
comforting doctrine, that the Father 
of all, in His gr at heart of love, is 
ever going out seeking after those who 
will render Him a pure worship. Most 
fittingly, He adds in explanation of 
this new, wonderful, strange doctrine: 
“God is a Spirit: and they that wor- 
ship him must worship in spirit’ (as 
distinct from all outward forms) “and 
truth” (as distinct from all false pre- 
tense). 

We need not wonder, therefore, that 
this unlearned, sinful woman should 
exclaim: “I know that the Messiah 
cometh (he that is called Christ): 
when he is come, he will declare unto 
us all things.” For even in benighted 
Samaria there were Messianic hopes. 
The Pentateuch which they recog- 
nized as the Scriptures taught them 
that much. - The hopes of the Jews, 
the result of the reading of the proph- 
ecies, and especially under their bond- 
age to Rome, would float out to the 
surrounding nations, at least those 
that worshiped the same God; and 
hence the woman exclaims that when 
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This is 
THE ARMAND 
GUARANTEE, 
your assurance of trustworthy 
merchandise: 
“Wherever purchased—if any 
Armand product does not entirely 


please you, you may take it back 
and your money will be returned.” 





However much more the price might 
be—Armand Cold Cream Powder 
couldn't possibly be better! It was 
created by a.man who understands that 
Beauty brings happiness and that women 
enjoy life most when they are conscious 
of looking their best. Use Armand 
Cold Cream Powder and ride, drive, 
epend all your time outdoors, in the 
broiling sun or when the. snow flies. 
You need not worry about your appear- 
ance. Once on—this powder stays, 
That is because of the bit of cold cream. 
You will find its fragrance delightful, 
ites texture softer and finer than any 
powder you ever used. In White, 
Pink, Creme, Brunette, Tint Natural— 
always $1.00 a box. 

Send 2c for the Week-end Package and try for 
yourself eight of the Armand aids. You will rer 


ceive at the same time your copy of the “Creed of 
Beauty,” alittle book that reveals happiness secrets, 
Des Moines. Address 


ess _ in 
Canada: Armand, Ltd., St. Thomas, Ontario, 
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COLD CREAM POWDER 
In-The « PINK: & ‘WHITE « BOXES 
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GEM CITY Business 

4 Established 1870, QUINCY, ILL, 
provides the training that enables young 

ger and women to gain success, 

FREE 64-page itlustrated Year Book 

Address the president— 


MUSSELMAN, QUINCY, ILL, 


ROWLAND HALL 


If you would like to send your 
Daughter to a otem class 





Private School, look up Row- 
land Hall, an Episcopal 
School in Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Give her a Winter in the 
Mountains. 


ALICE B. MacDONALD, Principal 
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‘Messiah is come He will explain 
~ fully these spiritual truths: Ané then, 
| the most astonishing thing is that the 
or tells to this woman what He 
not told in His public teachings 
46 the multitudes, nor explained but 
ly intimated to such a learned man 
‘as Nicodemus, namely, the fact that 
He is indeed the Messiah. All His 
| Public teaching in Galilee was based 
> @n the assumption that He was the 
‘Son of man, and man must learn thru 
His teachings and His miracles that 
a os He was more than the Son of man. In 
' the first three gospels, up to the last 


















time of their acquaintance with Him, 
that none of them dared say: Why do 
you talk with this woman? There was 
all thruout the life of Jesus of Naza- 
teth such dignity of outward manner, 
the expression of the dignity of His 
person, that no man, not even His 
enemies, dared to take any liberties 
with Him. And yet with all this dig- 
hity of manner and spirit, the lowliest 
and most sinful were attracted instead 
of repelled thereby. This singularity 
of His character, looked at even from 
a worldly standpoint, is one of the 
convincing proofs that the Son of man 





Ten Reasons Why Mothers 


Use Johnson’s 


—the Baby Powder that has 
been the choice of physicians 
and nurses for thirty-six years: 


1 Made in the Johnson & Johnson Red Cross 






boratories, it is absolutely pure and 




















was more than man, even the Son 
of God. 

The effect upon the woman was that 
she immediately left her water-pot, 
went back to the little town, and, in 
her new-found joy, exclaimed: “Come, 
see a man who told me all things that 
ever I did. Can this be the Christ?” 
For this marvelous insight into human 
nature, combined with knowledge of 
all the secrets of past life, characteris- 
tic of Jesus thri His entire ministry, 
forces His hearers to believe that this 
Man must be more than man. 


ten days, the emphasis is placed on 
His humanity, His entire fellowship 
“with us. Only in the gospel of John, 
and in the last week or ten days as 
-fecorded in the other three gospels, do 
we find this doctrine of His Divinity 
’ @s well as the doctrine of His com- 
_ plete humanity brought out. 

The disciples, returning, were great- 
dy surprised that He even talked with 
‘this woman of a foreign race. They 
thad not yet overcome their deep-root- 
ed prejudices against the Samaritan 
‘people; and yet so great was their re- 
“spect for Jesus, short as had been the 





3 Helge babies a better naps. 
6 Is refreshing after baby’s bath. 
7 Won't clog tiny pores. 
8 pos not get or pasty. 
9 Stays on wond ly well. 

10 The whole family can use it. 


More Johnson’s is used throughout 
the worldthan any other baby powder. 
Get a tin from your Druggist today. 
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mother should have the Household Hand Book; filled 
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YOUR DRUGGIST IS MORE 
THAN A MERCHANT 
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No. 2184—Dress for the Stout Woman— 
Cut in sizes 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 and 46 inch- 
es bust measure. Size 36 takes 3% yards 
of 40-inch material with % yard of 36-inch 
contrasting. 

No. 1922—Smart Afternoon Style—Cut in 
sizes 16 years, 36, 38. 40 and 42 inches 
» bust measure. Size 36 takes 3 yards of 
ae 40-inch material. 

No .1893—Slip that can be made with 
built-up shoulders or with straight upper 
@dge with shoulder straps. Cut in sizes 
ss years, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 and 46 inches 
= Hust measure. Size 36 takes 2% yards of 

et se hee 
fa No. 2 were! Lines—Cut in sizes 
nd years, 36. 40, 42 and 44 inches bust 
Sise "36 takes 35s yards of 40- 
material with 1 yard of 18-inch con- 





es 























No. 
ures—Cut in sizes 36. 38, 40, 42, 44, 46, 48 


1641—Smart Style for Ample Fig- 


and 50 inches bust measure. Size 36 takes 
33%, yards 44-inch material with % yard 
36-inch contrasting. 

> No. 1678—Bloomer Dress—Cut in sizes 

4, 6, 8 and 10 years. Size 8 requires 3% 
Sanh of 36-inch material. 

No. 2133—Morning or Porch Dress—Cut 
in sizes 16 years, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 
inches bust measure. Size 36 takes 3% 
yards of 36-inch material. 

No. 2075—Dress for the Growing Girl— 
Cut in sizes 6, 8, 10, 12 and 14 years. Size 
8 takes 2 yards of 40-inch material. 

No. 2178—Attractive Apron—Cut in one 
size and requires’ 15g yards of 36-inch 
material with 7% yards of binding. 

No. 2187—Girls’ Coat—Cut in sizes 8, 10, 








12 and 14 years. Size 8 takes 2% yards of 
36-inch material. 

No. 2174—Middy Dress—Cut in sizes 6, 
8, 10, 12 and 14 years. Size 8 takes 1 
yards of 36-inch material with 1 yard 1% 
40-inch material for the skirt. 

No. 1211—Boys’ Coat—Cut in sizes 2, 4, 
6, 8, 10, 12 and 14 years. Size 8 takes 1% 
yards of 44-inch material. 

No. 1255—Pajamas for Either the Young 
Girl or Boy. Cut in sizes 2, 4, 6, 8, 10 and 
12 years. Size 8 takes 2% yards of 36- 
inch material. 


These patterns are guaranteed to fit 
perfectly and allow all seams. Price 10c 
each, prepaid. Order by number and give 
size or age. Write plainly and be sure to 
sign your name and address. A big 
fashion quarterly, containing all of the 
late good styles, dressmaking hints, etc., 
sent on receipt of 10 cents. Remit by 
1c or 2c stamps and send all orders to the 
Pattern Department, Wallaces’ Farmer, 
Des Moines, Iowa. Allow about one week 
for the delivery of the patterns or fashion 
quarterly. 


FOR ELDERBERRY TIME 


Elderberries lack flavor of themselves. 
Lemon juice, sour apples or vinegar give 
a tang which adds flavor. 

For elderberry pie, cover the bottom of 
the pie pan with sour apples sliced very 
thin. Over these sprinkle part of the 
sugar mixed with a scant tablespoon of 
flour. Strew the prepared elderberries 
over the apples to fill the pan, add the 
remainder of the sugar and a little but- 
ter; cover. A paper cone in the center 
of the pie will catch the juices. 

For elderberry jelly, stem the berries 
and place in kettle with just enough 
water to keep from burning—about one 
cup to four of fruit, or put the berries 
in a double boiler and heat well. Keep 
the vessel covered. When juice is ex- 
tracted, add an equal quantity of sour 
apple juice or home-m@@e pectin and 
lemon juice. Boil down to four-fifths of 
its original bulk before adding sugar, in 
the proportion of three-fourths of a cup 
of sugar to one cup of juice. Warm the 
sugar and sift in as tho one were mak- 
ing mush. The best jelly is made in 
small quantities—not more than two or 
three cups at a time. The jelly pan 
should be of aluminum or graniteware, 
low and flat, and the jelly should cook 
fast. It should take very little cooking 
after the hot sugar is added; begin to 
test soon. When the drops run together 
and leave the tip of the spoon in a sheet, 
the jelly is done. 








ICE CREAM AND SHERBET 


Home-made ice cream is always a treat. 
Besides, it’s a way to use more milk and 
cream in the children’s diet. Here are 
some recipes suitable for one-quart freez- 
ers, suggested by Miss Bernice Dodge, of 
the home economics department of the 
University of Wisconsin: 

Lemvun Milk Sherbet—Two cups of milk, 
three-fourths cup of sugar, juice of one 
and one-half lemons. Mix lemon juice 
and sugar; add this lowly to milk, stir- 
ring constantly; freeze, packing with a 
mixture of three parts of cracked ice to 
one part of rock salt. 

French Ice Cream—rTwo cups of cream, 
one cup of milk, one large or two small 





egg yolks, one-half cup of sugar, a speck 
of salt, one-half tablespoon of vanilla. 








Mix sguar with egg yolk; add milk and 
cream, and cook slowly over hot water; 
do not allow water to boil; when mixture 
is creamy, cool, add salt and vanilla, and 
freeze, using three parts of cracked ice 
to one part of rock salt. 

Philadelphia itce Cream—One-half cup 
of cream, two cups of milk, one-half cup 
of sugar, two teaspoons of vanilla. Scald 
milk and cream together; add sugar and 
vanilla, after cooling; freeze, using three 
— of cracked ice to one part of rock 

t. 


Chocolate Ice Cream—Two and one-half 
tablespoons of cocoa,_one-half cup of 
sugar, two tablespoons of water, one cup 
of cream, one and one-half cups of milk, 
a speck of salt, one-half tablespoon of 
vanilla. Mix cocoa, sugar and water, 
and cook till creamy, stirring constantly; 
scald milk and cream together; add cocoa 
mixture to hot milk and stir till smooth; 
cool; add vanilla and salt, and freeze, 
using three parts of cracked ice to one 
part of rock salt. 





GRAPE JUICE FLAVOR IN DESSERTS 
Grape juice, whether canned commer- 
cially or at home, can be used for a num- 
ber of delicious desserts, as well as for 
a refreshing beverage. The following des- 
sert recipes, using unfermented grape 
juice, have been suggested by the United 
States Department of Agriculture: 
Grape Sherbet—Mix one pint of grape 
grape juice, one quart of cream, one 
heaping teaspoon of gelatin dissolved in 
boiling water; freeze quickly, add the 
beaten white of one egg when almost 


frozen. This quantity is sufficient for 
eight persons. 
Grape ice Cream—Mix one quart of 


juice, the juice of one lemon, and one 
pound of sugar and the juice of -one 
lemon. Freeze. 

Syllabub—Mix one quart of fresh cream, 
the whites of four eggs. one glass of 
grape juice, and two cups of powdered 


sugar. Whip half the sugar with the 
cream, the balance with the eggs; mix 
well; add the grape juice; pour over 


sweetened strawberries and pineapples or 
oranges and bananas. Serve cool. 

Bohemian Cream—Mix one pint of thick 
cream and one pint of grape juice jelly; 
pour into small cups and set on ice. Serve 
with lady fingers. 





EGGS WITH CHEESE FOR LUNCH OR 
SUPPER 

A combination of eggs and cheesé 
makes a hearty dish suitable for supper, 
dinner or lunch. The following recipe is 
recommended by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture: 

Four eggs, one cup or four ounces of 
grated cheese, one cup of fine, soft stale 
bread crumbs, one-fourth teaspoon of 
salt, a few grains of cayenne pepper. 
Break the eggs into a buttered baking 
dish or into ramekins and cook in a hot 
oven until they begin to turn white 
around the edge. Cover with the mixture 
of crumbs, cheese and seasonings. Brown 
in a very hot oven. In preparing this dish 
it is essential that the oven be very 
hot or the egg will be too much cooked 
by the time the cheese is brown. TO 
aovid this, some cooks cover the eggs 
with white sauce before adding crumbs. 
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Livestock Show Came From Many States 


N EXCELLENT livestock show 

and satisfactory attendance fea- 
tured the Mississippi Valley Fair at 
Davenport, Iowa, August 9 to 16. The 
quality of the live stock exhibits was 
high and demonstrated once more that 
many of the seasoned exhibitors of the 
middle west haye given the fair a per- 
manent place on their itinerary. There 
were numerous new exhibitors this 
year, despite the quiet condition that 
has lately prevailed in the purebred 
livestock trade. 

Beef cattle came out in force to the 
Davenport show. The Shorthorn ex- 
hibit was fully equal to any previous 
displays of the breed, while the Here= 
ford show was considered the best in 
the history of the fair. An Aberdeen 
Angus display of excellent quality, but 
not quite up to last year’s show in 
numbers, was also shown. | 

Sni-A-Bar Farms, Grain Valley, Mo., 
were prominent winners in the Short- 
horns. Their two-year-old bull, Sni-A- 
Bar Royalist, was made grand cham- 
pion bull, and their herd supplied all 
the female champions. Hague & Gir- 
ton, Fairfield, Iowa, won many rib- 
bons, including junior champion bull 
on Revelanta Ensign. J. Kardel & 
Son, Walcott, Iowa, took first in both 
aged classes as well as other ribbons, 
while the entries of Theo. Martin, 
Green Island, Iowa, were consistently 
in the money. 

Five states contributed to the Here- 
ford show and the competition was 
keen at all points. The highly- fitted 
herd of W. L. Yost, Independence, Mo., 
had rather the best of the argument, 
taking all championships except junior 
female, which ,went to C. A. Meyer & 
Son, Bellevue, Iowa. Other exhibitors 
who were prominent. winners were 
Luke Lea, Nashville, Tenn.; Shallen- 
berger Farms, Argyle, [l.; D«D. Van 
Voorhis, Beecher, Hl, and Sam Milli- 
gan, Milligan, Ind. 

Four good herds of Aberdeen Angus 
made things interesting. Barmere of 
Leamoor won junior and grand cham- 
pion honors among the bulls for Thos. 
Gatton & Son, Rose Hill, Iowa, while 
the grand champion female, Elbina, 
was supplied by Hamilton Bros., Good 
Hope, lll. Dr. Fred Jarvis, Oskaloosa, 
Iowa, won senior champion bull hon- 
ors, while Blake & Sons, Dallas Cen- 
ter, Iowa, showed the senior champion 
female. The ribbons were well dis- 
tributed among the four herds, 

In the Polled Shorthorns prizes were 
divided between the herds of H. F. 
Brannan, Belvidere, Iowa, and F. A. 
Murray & Sons, Maxon, Ill. Adolph P. 
Arp, Eldridge, Iowa, and H. P. Olson, 
Altona, Ill., won the ribbons in the Red 
Polled classes. 4 

All breeds of dairy cattle were well 


represented. The Jersey show was a | 


three-cornered contest among the 
herds of Campbell Jersey Farm, Jesup, 
Iowa; Meredith Jersey Farm, Des 
Moines, Iowa, and Pebble Hill Planta- 
tion, Thomasville, Ga. Meredith had 
senior and grand champion bull and 
junior champion female, while Pebble 
Hill entries captured senior and grand 


champion cow and junior champion, 


bull. 

E. S. Person, Minot, N. D., took most 
of the Guernsey ribbons, with some go- 
ing to E. S. Warren, Floodwood, 
Minn. Iowana Farms, Davenport, 
Jowa, took both premier awards in the 
Holsteins, with the herds of P. H. Na- 
ber, Muscatine, Iowa; W. O. Whar- 


‘ton & Daughter, Rose Hill, Iowa, and 


the State Sanitarium, Oakdale, Iowa, 
also in the running. 

Ayrcroft Farm and F. H. Baskins di- 
vided honors in the Ayrshire show and 
Jubilee Farms, Peoria, ll., and D. D. 
Van Voorhis, Beecher, Ill., showed 
Brown Swiss. 

In the fat cattle show the champion 
Hereford steer came from the exhibit 
of C. A. Meyer & Son, while Shallen- 


berger Farm had the champion group. | 





Charles Crawford, Miles, Iowa, won 
champion honors on Shorthorn steers, 
and SniA-Bar Farms champion group. 
Charles Bell, Eldridge, lowa, won 
champion on Angus steer and Hamil- 
ton Bros. had the champion group. 
Chester Whites made the largest 
show among the swine breeds, many 
herds from Iowa and Illinois being en- 
tered. Albert Stuart, Newhall, Iowa, 
took all championships, but had good 
competition from Ray E. Morehead, 
Maquoketa, Iowa; B. M. Boyer & Son, 
Farmington, Iowa, and Frank Hamann, 
Osco, Hil.;. Scott County Farm, Daven- 
port, Iowa; C. S. Rock, West Liberty, 
Iowa; C. W. Hopley, Geneseo, Ill.; Ed 
Sloan, West Liberty, Iowa; Fred Wal- 
lace, Davenport, Iowa; Herbert Kraft, 
Dixon, Iowa, and a number of others. 


Reuss Bros., West Liberty, Iowa, 
won, all the Poland China champion- 
ships. Their competitors ineluded 
Kessler Bros., Solon, Iowa; Leslie 


Steen, West Liberty, Iowa, and Gus 
Neulieb, Geneseo, III. 

H. Fletcher & Son, Le Claire, Iowa, 
won both boar championships in the 
Duroc Jerseys. The senior and grand 
champion sow was shown by Ralph 
Sand, Geneseo, Ill., and W. C: Voll- 
steadt, Stockton, Iowa, had junior 
champion sow. Other exhibitors-were 
Harry Shafer and R. P. Kerr, Prince- 
ton, Iowa; Chas. Platt & Son, Stock- 
ton, Iowa; Walter Bridgeman, Wal- 
cott, Iowa, and A. L. Dawson, Prince- 
ton, Iowa. 

John H. Oliver, Kewanee, Ill, was 
the leading winner in the Hampshire 
section, winning all championships ex- 
cept junior champion sow, which went 
to J. H. Nissen, Lyons, Iowa. Other 
exhibitors were Orben Schoff, Lost 
Nation, lowa; J. B. McKenzie, Wil 
mington, Ohio, and L. H. McQuady, 
Taylor Ridge, Ill. 

Spotted Poland China ribbons were 
divided among J. E. Gast, LeClaire, 
Iowa; A. R. McDonald, Danville, Iowa; 
Adolph Riessen, Stockton, Iowa, and 
Arnold Kretschmar, Stockton, Iowa. 
A. E. Augustine, Rose Hill, Iowa, and 
Church Farms, Joy, Ill., exhibited Tam- 
worths. 

An excellent show of sheep filled 
the barns. Among the _ exhibitors 
were: John Bistline, Aledo, II; 
Adolph Moeller, Walcott, Iowa; J. H. 
Dixon, Brandon, Wis.; Heatherhall 
Farm, Kellerton, Iowa; Clair Close, 
Aledo, Ill.; Gilbert Stoltenburg, Dav- 
enport, Iowa; Chas. Plett & Sons, 
Stockton, Iowa; Rookwood Farm, 
Hudson, Iowa, and Archie R. Minish, 
Hudson, Iowa, 

Horses were few in number, but 
some good individuals were shown. 
Percherons were exhibited by A. R. 
Meints, Dixon, Iowa, and lIowana 
Farms, Davenport, Iowa. A. G. Soder- 
burg, Osco, Ill., had Clydesdales and 
Harry. Harkins, Montpelier, Iowa, 
showed Belgians. 

One of the features of the fair was 
the junior club exhibit. Good classes 
of club calves and pigs were on hand, 
while the exhibit of junior demon- 
stration club work was commendable. 

; 


Early Plowing for Wheat Saves 
Millions 

The Hessian fly which has inflicted 
wheat injuries amounting to 20,000,000 
bushels in Kansas and much injury in 
other states that year may be easily 
controlled, according to E. G. Kelly, 
entomology specialist, Kansas State 
Agricultural College. Early and care- 
ful plowing to prevent volunteer wheat 
growth and to remove all danger of 
infestation from the old stubble not 
only controls Hessian fly but is also 
the cultural method which produces 
the maximum yield by conserving 
moisture and preventing weed growth. 
It is necessary, however, that commu- 
nities co-operate in controlling the fly 

















has all the 
| silo. 


you own this silo. 


( /ttastrated ) 


findings into this book 
handbook for you. It contains su 
formation, tables on material and 


onomical type of permanent silo. 
Ask your building materials dealer. 


Or write direct to'us~send no money 
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es on soft corn, short hay crop, and dry 
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Not only does the National Hollow 
Tile Silo give you the best and cheapest 
of feed, but it is a solid investment that 
does not blow down, come apart, or re- 
quire painting or repairs. It will outlast 
any building on the place. You will save 
money every year, for years, when 


Send For Free Silo Book 


“HOW TO PLAN AND BUILD A 
NATIONAL HOLLOW TILE SILO” 
Real farm experts have put their best facts and 

to make it a practical 
ions, ity 

r costs— 

everything you want to know about the most ec- 


He has, or can get a copy of this book for you. 


NATIONAL CLAY WORKS, Mason City, lowa. 


The most economical form of per 
manent construction. Storm and 
weather proof -- heat and cold preof.- 
fire resistive--rodent proof -frost proof 
always attractive, without painting or 
repairs. Easily constructed -- they 
never wear out, or blow down, or re 
quire upkeep attention. 

National Hollow Tile Silos make per- 


fect silage--the best and cheapest of 
feed 





























4750 Sheridan Road 


Even hogs on pasture are subject to 
Worms, Necrotic Enteritis and Stomach 
Troubles. All hogs, sick or well, need: 


Feed Semi-Solid Buttermilk 


to keep them healthy, thrifty and profitable. It can be 
fed ina very dilute form with excellent results—costs less than 
one cent a gallon. Walter L. Nash, Xenia, Ohio. writes: “Several 
of my fall pigs had died from Necrotic Enteritis. Since 1 
commenced feeding Semi-Solid I have not lost another pig.” 
Be safes Get some Semi-Solid today 


CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS CO. 





Dept. 860 Chicago, Illinois 
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and also the fly-free date if 100 per } 


cent results are to be expected. 

If it is impossible to plow immedi- 
ately after harvest Mr. Kelly advises 
early disking and plowing later at such 
a depth as to assure stubble and vol- 
unteer wheat being buried under at 
least three inches of soil. 


Two Methods of Settling Thresh- 
ing Costs. 

The number of bushels ‘threshed for 
each man is the fairest basis on 
which members of a threshing ring 
can settle up their labor differences 
when the time is affected by weather 


conditions or other factors beyond the 
control of the individual farmers. The 
time basis, in which the mumber of 
hours or days of man labor furnished 
by each member of the ring is consid- 
ered, gives the fairest settlement when 
some farmers in the ring have tangled 
or weedy grain, set the machine at 
one or more barns or so far away from 
the field that much more time than 
average is needed to thresh a given 
quantity of grain. These two methods 
of settling up labor differences give a 
fairer distribution of the expense than 
would be possible under other systems. 

In settling differences on the bushel 
basis, two bushels of oats are consid- 
ered equal to one bushel of wheat or 
rye. The total bushels of grain 
threshed in the ring is divided by the 
total number of workmen in the ring 
to get the average number of bushels 
threshed by each workman. This fig- 
ure multiplied by the number of 
workmen furnished by a member of 





the ring gives the amount of grain that 


member can thresh without being 
charged. If he threshed more than 
this he pays the difference at an 
agreed price per bushel and if he 





threshed less he is paid for the differ- 
ence. 

In using the time basis for settle- 
ment, a record is kept of the hours of 


labor furnished and received by each - 
If he receives — 


member of the ring. 
more than he furnished he pays the 
difference at an agreed daily or hourly 
rate, 

In either method the actual settle 
ment can be made easier if a treasurer 
is appointed to collect from those who 
furnished less labor than they received 
and to pay those who furnished more 
than they received. Detailed instruc- 
tions for the use of either of these 
methods may be obtained by writing 
the Farm Organization and Manage- 
ment Department, College of Agricul- 
ture, Urbana, Ill. 





Agronomy Meetings at Ames 
Soon 


Several meetings of national signifi- 
cance will be held at Iowa State Cot 
lege during the next few weeks. On 
August 28 the American Society of Ag- 
ronomists will convene at the college 
for a two-day field session. The Na- 
tional Soybean Growers’ Association 
meeting will be held August 30. 

Iowa Farmers’ Week wilY be ob 


served at the college during the first — 


week of September. This will be a ser 
quel to the field week held at Ames 
during June. During Farmers’ Weel 
visitors to the college and experiment 
station will have an especially fine 
opportunity to observe the farm crops 
and soils work now under way at the 
station..- 

On September 12 the Iowa Seed 
Dealers’ Association willl meet at 
Ames to study the work of the exper- 
imental plots. 
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-inquiringly at Sorrel Horse. 


- pointing upward, 
claimed: 


* to listen. 


_ Show some gun play. 











PAY GRAVEL 


By HUGH PENDEXTER 

















X—THE WHITE MEN 
SCORE 
(Continued from last week) 


> ‘Sorrel Horse had laid aside his mask 
and was wearing the emblem of an Elk 
@reamer in his hair. This was the circle 
and was exemplified by a small hoop of 


CHAPTER 


porcupine quills, from which hung a small 


White eagle feather. This last was to re- 


> mind all who beheld that the wearer could 


gun as fast as an eagle can fly—should 
he .so desire. The assembled Indians 
giared triumphantly at the white man; 
for their own medicine man had renewed 
@nd increased his ‘“‘wakan’’ powers by 
@dding the strength of the Elk to that of 
the Wolf. Crazy Horse strode thru the 
group and after darting a glance at Sor- 
rel Horse said to Scissors: 

“They say Shunca-luta will break jugs 
without touching them.” 

"When?" asked Scissors. 

Crazy Horse did not answer, but looked 
The medi- 
cine man paused in his work of painting 
-& pipe for a crane to hold with the stem 
and confidently pro- 


“By the end of a few sleeps Shunca- 
luta will break jugs.” 
“Shunca-luta has been making a very 

#trong medicine,” Scissors politely said. 
“He has been back in the hills where 

he made his heart humble by giving two 

of his best ponies to Taku Wakan. Then 

Taku Wakan talked to him thru an elk 

@ream. Tunkan’s flying rocks have told 

him he shall break jugs.” 

_ Scissors turned away, pleased to know 
Sorrel Horse had burned his bridges be- 
hind him and must now complete his bar- 
gain for the white man’s magic. Crazy 
Horse followed behind Scissors and said: 

_ “The young men do not come with a 
talk from High Wolf. Has Two Knives 
‘geen them in his dreams?” 

“Has Tashunca-uitco asked his medi- 
cine man about the scouts?” 

“Shunca-luta has been dreaming of 
elks. He must paint his lodge before he 
can look in a dream for my young men.” 

“Two Knives Talking has seen in a 
@ream two men riding north from the 


"Short Medicine Pole hills as if looking for 


a soldier smoke. The dream men had no 
theads. Two Knives Talking could not 
gee if they were old or young.” 

“They are ghosts. They have been 
“killed,” muttered Crazy Horse. 

“Two Knives Talking believes the 
@ream means they do not know just 
where to look for a smoke.” 

“They would never leave the hills to 
look for soldiers if High Wolf and his 
Cheyennes were in the hills.” 

Scissors shrugged his shoulders and re- 
plied: 

“What is it to the white men where 
they ride? They are fed each day and 
have a good lodge to sleep in.” 

Crazy Horse glared wrathfully at the 
back of Scissors’ head, and warned: 

“If no talk comes from High Wolf at 
the end of three’sleeps, and if Shunca- 
luta’s new medicine says the white men 
@re liars, they will eat no more Ogalala 
meat and berries.” 

“Shunca-luta’s medicine will never tell 
the Ogalala to skin the white men,” calm- 
ly replied Scissors. ‘“The white men went 
to Mato Tipi to find a trail to this vil- 
lage. Little Big Man surrounded us. We 
made no fight, for our medicine told us 
Little Big Man would bring us to Ta- 
shunca-uitco. It is so. My white broth- 
er, Two Guns Shooting, could have killed 
many of them, for his gun medicine is 
Wery strong. But he did not hurt them.” 

Crazy Horse mused over this statement 
for some minutes and a new interest 
flickered in his downcast eyes. All that 
pertained to the use of weapons appealed 
to him, for he was a fighting man from 
moccasins to eagle feathers. He paid 
@ue homage to all medicine man when 
they proved they were ‘“wakan witsha- 
sha,” but it was skill in the use of 
Weapons that caused his gloomy eyes to 
Tiash with enthusiasm. He said nothing 
until they were close to the prisoners’ 
lodge. Then he spoke and Scissors turned 


“Tashunca-uitco has the young man’s 
guns. Do they really say he can fire 


_. them better than Tashunca-uitco?” 


Scissors smile@ as if amused at the 


query. 

“Let the young man talk for himself 
“thru the guns,” he suggested. “Two 
Knives Talking does not know how fast 
and straight Tashunca-uitco can shoot. 
He only knows about the white man. Af- 
ter my white brother has done his best, 
then the mighty war chief can show him 
fhow a man should shoot.” 

Crazy Horse walked away, his head 
bowed. Scissors entered the lodge and 
told Dinsdale: 

“I think there’s a chance for you to 
The chief is curi- 











ous to see what you can do. Too bad 
your nerves are shaken to pieces.” 

“Shaken to pieces?” snarled Dinsdale. 
“It’s this waiting for something to hap- 
pen that’s troubling me. Give me my 
hand guns and a target and I'll show you 
how my nerves are. My shooting nerves 
art always steady.” 

“That’s a good talk. I think you'll have 
a chance very soon. The chief under- 
stands revolvers and rifles, but he’s never 
seen any fancy revolver shooting.” 

Dinsdale paced about the lodge, his 
body erect, his eyes glowing. To feel the 
guns in his hands once more would do 
him a world of good. Nor did Scissors 
err in estimating the extent of the chief’s 
curiosity. Crazy Horse returned to his 
own lodge undecided whether to have the 
young man give an exhibition or not. But 
once he fell to contemplating the two big 
Colts the idea fastened upon him. 

He was always ready to learn better 
technique in’ the handling of firearms. 
Dwelling apart from the reservations, he 
had missed seeing soldiers and officers 
at target practice, and his acquaintance 
with the white man’s skill had been large- 
ly limited to skirmishes and battles when 
individual scores could not be followed. 

For the old plainsman and mountain 
man he had the greatest respect, but 
these seldom fought with hand guns. 
Within thirty minutes after Scissors had 
spoken to his companion, Little Big Man 
calied at the lodge and sullenly announced 
the prisoners were to follow him. 

The village seemed to be empty as the 
three passed between the lodges. But 
on the slope leading to the river and the 
pony herd were gathered the men, women, 
children and most of the dogs. All were 
waiting with childish eagerness to wit- 
ness the white man’s skill. Crazy Horse 
Was seated apart from the assemblage 
and had the two revolvers on a robe be- 
fore him. The white men were halted 
ten feet from the robe and the chief 
asked: 

“Does the young man wish to show the 
Ogalala how to shoot?” 

“He is ready to show them,” Scissors 
answered. 

“How does he want to shoot?” asked 
the chief. “‘He must shoot away from us.” 

Scissors repeated this query to Dins- 
dale. 

“Tell him to have some of his men 
stand up the slope behind me and throw 
gourds and dishes down the slope and 
over my head. That will let me keep my 
back to the people.’ 

“But a flock of dishes flying over your 
head!”” remonstrated Scissors. 

“The more the better. I'll score some- 
thing very fair out of a dozen shots. The 
more targets the more fussy I can be in 
selecting each one. Of course they’re not 
to throw all at once.” 

Scissors repeated the suggestion to the 
chief. Crazy Horse readily agreed to it. 
Scissors requested that his friend be per- 
mitted to watch a trial flight of missiles 
to test his eyes, inasmuch as he had been 
inside the lodge much of the time. This, 
and the further stipulation that the tar- 
gets be not thrown in a mass met with 
the chief’s approval, and he gave an or- 
der to the spectators. 

The women ran back to the lodges to 
secure mugs, bowls and tin plates. A 
dozen warriors with rifles were drawn up 
behind Dinsdale ready to shoot him down 
did he offer to face about before drop- 
ping the revolvers to the ground. Scis- 
sors explained all this, and Dinsdale _curt- 
ly answered: 

*T understand. But I want to look at 
the guns_an@ see if they are all right be- 
fore I commence.” 

While the target bearers were stream- 
ing back from the village Scissors stood 
behind his friend and threw rocks and 
clumps of dirt over his head. Then Crazy 
Horse unloaded the weapons and took 
them to Dinsdale and watched him close- 
Iy as he spun the cylinders and tested 
the trigger action. 

“I am ready to load,” he told Scissors. 

He faced down the slope and reached a 
hand behind him for the cartridges. Crazy 
Horse handed these to Scissors and hur- 
ried back to his blanket. Scissors fed 
them into the outstretched hand and Dins- 
dale examined each critically before slip- 
ping it into a chamber. At last he was 
ready and stood with the guns half raised, 
his head tilted back so as to catch an 
early sight of the targets as they flew 
over his head. 

The men with the rifles crouched with- 
in five feet of him, while those chosen td 
throw the targets stood some fifteen feet 
away. Ten men were picked to throw the 
gourds and dishes. To prevent a too 
general discharge of targets, Crazy Horse 
ordered that three men on each end of 
the line should throw in turn, from right 
to left and transversely, while the four 
center men should hurl straight ahead, 
each taking his turn. This would allow 
not more than three targets crossing 
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A TANK FULL TELLS 


Every Test 
Shows That It" 
Is Better 


Tested for purity and ‘color, SKELLY 
GASOLINE shows itself to be highly re- 
fined and entirely free from foreign mat- 
ter of every kind. Sulphur and acids, 
which are frequently found in some gaso- 
lines, are NEVER found in SKELLY GAS- 
OLINE. 


The U. S. Government considers a certain 
kind of gasoline—‘‘New Navy Gasoline” — 
to be the standard for good gasoline, yet 
every test shows that SKELLY GASOLINE 
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Dinsdale’s field of vision at the same | ning plates he could not resist centering 


time. 

The gathering on the slope became as 
quiet as a tableau. All eyes were focused 
on the motionless figure holding both 
arms half raised, the head back as if 
making a sun dance vow to Wakantanka. 

“Be ready!” Scissors broke the silence 
by yelping as a man on each end drew 
back his arm. 

Then one after another the warriors 
hurled dish, mug or plate, and Dinsdale 
worked both guns for a total of seven 
shots and dropped his hands to his side 
as the last dish scaled to the ground. 

It did not seem possible to the spec- 
tators that he could have released that 
number of shots. They expected to hear 
distinct detonations, and instead it had 
been a blurred crackling sound of very 
brief duration. There was something so 
casual about the whole performance that 
none deemed it possible more than one 
hit could have been scored, and that 
would be by accident. It was all over so 
soon there was only one feature which 
Was recalled—how a tin plate had devi- 
ated from its gliding flight by jumping 
convulsively. 

“Drop your guns,” advised Scissors. 

Dinsdale did so; then the squaws scut- 
tled forward to bring back the targets. 
Hands patted against lips. Grunts and 
sharp yelps sounded. Crazy Horse leaned 
forward and looked at the prisoner with 
new respect. Six of the seven shots had 
registered. 

“Did well, son,”’ murmured Scissors. 

“It’s a joke,” replied Dinsdale. ‘Not 
more than three were in fair position at 
the same time. I was a fool to miss even 
the one shot. It was a plate, broadside to, 
and it shifted to edge-on just as I fired. 
lll stick to the bowls and mugs next 
time. Ask the chief-if he wants me to 
hit the same target more than once, or 
a different target with each shot.” 

Scissors put the question and Crazy 
Horse courteously answered it was for 
the young man to decide. He said .it 
would -be as ‘‘wakan” to hit one target 
twice as to hit two targets once. Scis- 
sors reminded the chief that Dinsdale 
had five shots left. Then he warned 
Dinsdale: 

“Man on your right has a big bowl 
He’ll throw across to your left. Pick up 
your guns.” 

“Let's hope he throws slow and high,” 


mumbled Dinsdale, bending and securing” 


the guns. 
Despite his condemnation of the spin- 








one the instant it appeared overhead, the 
full surface showing and making an easy 
mark. He used his left-hand gun on this, 
and within a second split a mug crossing 
to his right with the same gun. Then ap- 
peared the big bowl, thrown high and 
traveling in a broad are from right to 
left. Firing the last shot in his left-hand 
gun with much deliberation, he then fired 
twice with his right, the latter shots 
blending as one. He dropped the guns 
and waited. 


*‘Washte-holo!” 
“Bring me the guns. 
and the plate.” 

Scissors carried the revolvers to the 
robe and remarked: 


“Tashunca-uitco now knows my friend 
could have killed many of Little Big 
Man’s band had we been looking for a 
fight instead of for this village.” 

“He was caught with his guns in his 
belt,” spoke up Little Big~Man. 

“Then let him have the empty guns in 
his belt and let Little Big Man show 
Tashunca-uitco how he surprised the 
white man,” challenged= Scissors. 

This appealed to Crazy Horse, who nod- 
ded it should be done, the capture being 
acted in pantomime. In the meanwhile 
the targets were brought forward, the 
plate and the several pieces of the bowl. 
Fresh astonishment was expressed and 
then the stage was cleared for a bit of 
| se acting. Little Big Man, as mas- 
er of ceremonies, arrogantly insisted 
that Dinsdale should stand with his back 
to the red men and should not attempt 
to draw a weapen until Little Big Man 
whistled. Dinsdale dutifully turned his 
back and Little Big Man and his braves 
began crawling forward. 

Scissors bit his lips in anger at Little 
Big Man’s portrayal of the capture. He 
was making the spectators believe the 
white men knew nothing of the Indians’ 
appearanee until the dusky hands were 
all but on them. At last as the haif- 
circle of braves were stretching out hands 
to haul Dinsdale to the ground, Little Big 
Man whistled, and Dinsdale leaped from 
them and turned about while his feet 
were clear of the ground. And the two 
guns were out and clicking madly and 
fanning the short line of red men. Versed 
in pantomime, there were fione of the on- 
lookers who did not concede the victory 
to the white man. 

“His gun medicine is yery ‘wakan’.” 
called out Crazy Horse, as he waved the. 


grunted Crazy Horse. 
Bring the bowls 
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warriors back from continuing their at- 
tack. “Bring me the guns.” 

Taking them from Scissors, he walked 
pack to his lodge. 

The prisoners returned to their lodge, 
followed at a respectful distance by the 
Indians and guarded by the akacita, vil- 
jage police. Little Big Man was much 
chagrined. His companions were. con- 
vinced his life had been at the mercy of 
the young white warrior, and secretly he 
was admitting the fact himself. 

As the white men were passing the 
lodge of Sorrel Horse the medicine man 
stuck out his head and announced: 

“Shunea-luta has been trying his new 
medicine. He tried very hard. He told 
it to help the white man to shoot.” 


‘It made him miss a very easy shot,” 
Scissors hurled back at him. “It is a 
very weak medicine just now. It must 


big before it can break jugs.” 
medicine man vanished. 

When this exchange had been explained 
to Dinsdale. he angrily denounced him. 


gro Ww 


The 


“The cheap_ bluffer! Trying to get 
credit on another man’s work. I’m more 
seared of that snake than I am of the 
chief.” 

“You needn’t be scared of him at all. 
T've bought him, [| tell you. He must 


learn how to break jugs and he can only 
learn on our terms, and he knows it.” 
“You must teach him the trick before 
you get the ponies; after that what is 
there to stop him from deserting us?’ 
asked Dinsdale. “I don’t trust him.” 
except in this one thing. I 
know how troubled he is. After I have 
shown him the mysteries of hydraulic 
pressure, it will remain just as much a 
miracle to him as it was when the jug 
broke in his hands. He will believe it 
will refuse to work for him if he plays 
us false. It’s to his interests for us to 
get away. When he tries the trick he 
doesn’t want us around to say we told 
him how to do it, and then proceed to 
prove it by showing others how to do it. 
You're feeling better, aren’t you?’ The 
last as he noted the sparkle in Dinsdale’s 


‘Nor I, 


eyes and the uplifted chin. ‘ 
‘It was having the old guns in my 
hands again and being allowed to use 


them,’”’ he muttered. ‘Tf I could only 
have them back and be mounted ona 
good nag! I’d ride thru this whole rat- 
trap of a village. It’s the danger of be- 
ing killed in a corner, with no show of 
fighting back, that takes the heart out 
of me.”’ z 

‘I'm ‘wakan witshasha.’ Everything 
will come out all right. Sorrel Horse 
will fix it so we can steal away to the 
ponies within two days.” 

“Why does he wait and risk our being 
snagged by some word from High Wolf?” 

Scissors sighed and shook his head. 

“It’s the Indian in him. He’s as keen 
to have us go as we are'to go. But he 
can’t change his nature. He’s got some 
plan in his head and he’s working it out. 


His elk dream is part of it. His being 
away in the hills is a part of it. He must 
take so many steps in this particular 
dance, even if it costs his own life. But 
remember this: He has much influence 
with the braves and squaws. They fear 
him. He'll be one of the first to know if 


there is a smoke-signal or hard-riding 


messenger. In case of either, he’ll rush 
things. I believe that he will begin to 
pick up all the-loose threads tomorrow. 


Then it’s a hard ride and may the Lord 
help us.”’ 
(Continued next week) 





KEEPING FARM ACCOUNTS. HELPS 
PROFITS 


That farm accounts, accurately kept 
and carefully studied, are a dependable 
guide.to more profitable farming is 
brought out in a convincing way in a new 
bulletin, “Increasing Farm Earnings by 
the Use of Simple Farm Accounts,”’ which 
has recently been published by the ex- 
periment station of the Lllinois College of 
Agriculture. The new bulletin gives a de- 





tailed discussion of the benefits which 
nineteen Woodford county farmers real- 
ized by keeping accounts and making a 


continued study ana improvement of the 
organization and operation of their farms. 
In addition, if discusses the principal fac- 
tors which have a bearing on farm earn- 
ings. it was written by H. C. M. Case, 
head of the farm organization and man- 





agement department of the college, and 
M. L. Mosher, a member of the depart- 
ment. 

According to the bulletin, the accounts 
kept by the nineteen farmers led them to 
improve the organization and operation 
of ir farms in ways that added ap- 
proxi tely $650 to their average net in- 
come in 1922, the seventh consecutive 


year in which they kept accounts. Uni- 
form records kept in a simple farm ac- 
count book prepared by the college pro- 






vided the means of showing the farmers 
at what points their farms could be put 
on a better paying basis. The changes 
made on all or on part of the farms as a 
result of the things brought out in the 
accounts resulted in bigger crop yields, 


each $100 invested in 
livestock, more acres of crops 
worked by each Man and each horse, and 
lower expenses for each $100.0f income, 
the authors point out. 

The added profit which came as a re- 
Sult of the record keeping was determined 
by comparing the income on the nine- 


larger returns for 
productive 





teen farms at the beginning and at the 
end of the seven-year period with the in- 
come from farms whose operators had 
kept records for only one or two years, 
and by studying changes made on indi- 
vidual farms, according to the bulletin. 

This comparison and study showed that 
in 1922 the nineteen farmers realized an 
average of 1.16 per cent more on their 
capital than did other farmers in the 
county who had kept records for only one 
or two years, This additional net return 
applied to the average capital investment 
of $54,490 on the nineteen farms gave the 
nineten operators a net income which was 
larger by approximately $650 than would 
have been the case had they not used the 
accounts to find out how they might im- 
3./ove their farm business, according to 
the bulletin. 

These same nineteen farms are. exam- 
ples of the wide difference in earnings 
made by farms in the same locality, the 
bulletin continues. The seven best pay- 
ing of the nineteen farms, as a yearly 
average, made 4.52 per cent more on the 
investment than the seven poorest pay- 
ing ones, or paid the operator $2,153 more 
for his labor and management, it points 
out, and then shows in a detailed way 
how these differences in farm earnings 
were due to differences in managing 
skill, 





IOWA CLUB CALVES SELL AT CHI- 
CAGO AUCTION 


The first auction of calf club calves 
under the auspices of the International 
Livestock Exposition was held August _12. 
Thirty-nine head of baby beeves from Sac 
and Jones counties, Iowa, were sold at 
satisfactory prices. The top calves from 
the clubs in these two counties were not 
sold, but were held out for showing at 
the Iowa State Fair. Twenty-one calves 
from the Sac county club were sold for 
an average of $10.29 per hundred, witha 
top of $11.25. The Jones county club sold 
18 head which averaged $10.28, with a 
top of $11.50. 

The auction was the first to be held 
under the plan devised by the Interna- 
tional Livestock Exposition for selling 
ealf club calves at the Union Stockyards. 
The calves are consigned to commission 
firms and are subject to the 
charges for commercial shipments, but 
there. is no eharge for the auction. The 
auction was conducted by Col. Carey M. 


Jones, who donated his services. 
Preceding the auction, B. H. Heide, 
secretary of the International, explained 


the service which his association offers 
to club members. Charles E. Snyder, of 
the Drovers’ Journal, spoke for the stock- 
yards interests, while Carl Hay, Anamosa, 
Iowa, and Charles Ritter, Sac City, Iowa, 
represented the calf club boys who owned 
the calves. 





ACCREDITED HERDS 

During the month of June, 490,000 cattle 
were tested in the United States in the 
tuberculosis eradication campaign super- 
vised by the United ,States Bureau of 
Animal Industry in co-operation with the 
various states. The total number of cat- 


INCREASE 


tle that are now under supervision ex- 
ceeds 7,374,000. 

Accredited herds in the United States 
now number 48,273, comprising 920,370 
animals. In number of such herds, New 
York now leads with 7,467. Indiana is 
second with 7,001 and Wisconsin third 


The largest number of cattle 
which has 


with 4,261. 
in such herds is in Wisconsin, 


95,423. New York is second with 93,789 
and Iowa third with 85,983. 
In addition to the accredited herds, 


comprising more than 4,- 
770,000 cattle, have successfully passed 
one free test. Iowa has 27,451 such herds, 
which include over 384,000 head of cattle. 

The number of modified accredited 
counties has had several additions during 
recent months, and now includes 39 coun- 
ties. These are distributed as follows: 
North, Carolina, 19; Michigan, 7; Tennes- 
see and Florida, each 3; Indiana and Kan- 
sas, each .2, and Idaho, Illinois and Iowa 
each 1. 


529,018 herds, 





MILLS COUNTY HAS SUCCESSFUL 
FAIR 


The Mills County Fair, held August 4 
to 8, at Malvern, Towa, was attended by 
large crowds. Attendance and interest of 
the people in the fair exceeded the ex- 
pectations of the officials. An optimistic 
spirit was noted generally among the 
farm people who attended the fair. About 


{0 members of the boys’ pig and calf 
cubs camped at the fair, and their ex- 
1ibits 91 baby beeves and pigs were fea- 
tures in ihe Hvestock section. The three 
breeds of beef cattle were well represent- 
“] and a large hog show, comprising rep- 


resentatives of the eight leading breeds 
was on hand. An exceptionally good poul- 
try display was also in evidence. 





EXPECT BIG DAIRY SHOW AT 
ST. PAUL 


A large attendance of farmers and 
business men is expected at the North- 
west Dairy Exposition, to be held at St. 
Paul, in connection with the Minnesota 
State Fair, August 30 to September 6. 
Delegations from many counties in the 
state are planning special auto trips and 
special trains to the exposition. 
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Ruberoid Roll-roofing is 
furnished in smooth sur- 
faced (gray). and min- 
eralized ( sage-green, tile- 
red and steel-blue) ~° 
Chicago 


There is 


but one 


Look for 
the Man 
on the Label. 





On American Farms 
For Thirty Years 


The keen, business-headed farmers of 
America have been steady buyers of 
Ruberoid Roll-roofing for more than 
thirty years. Hundreds of the Ruberoid 
Roofs they laid in the nineties are still 
in service and have cost little or nothing 
for repairs. 


Ruberoid Roll-roofing has proved its quality 
and its economy to such an extent that the 
name is often used to mean.any prepared 
roofing. But the farmer who knows izusists 
on genuine Ruberoid with the Ruberoid Man 
on the label. 


If you have not yet discovered Ruberoid 
economy, ask a Ruberoid dealer about it. 
If you cannot easily locate a Ruberoid dealer, 
write us and we will send you samples of Ru- 
beroid Roll-roofing and descriptive booklets, 
together with the name of the nearest dealer. 


The RUBEROID Co. 


95 Madison Ave., N.Y. 


Dept. 


RU-BER-OID 


Roll-roofing 








POWER THAT PAYS 


Fuller & Johnson Model‘ N” Gasoline Engines pay big returns on the investment. Why? Because they oper 
ate for so many years at such a small cost for fuel and upkeep. Each engine is a complete power plant, easy to 


start, and so a perfect that many sold 10 to 20 years ago, are still chugging away putti 
— into the pockets of their owners atevery turn of the 


It costs you less to use the best. Write today for free vealed 
21A. It tells all about power that pays. 


Banc 


FULLER é & JOHNSON MFG. CO, 
ne Manufacturers 
vera ished 1840 


84 Iron Street, Madison, Wis. 


Bullt in sizes,1 1-2, 21-2, 3, 5, 7, 9, and 12H. P. 





ne, Kerosene, Distillate Engines 


EASY TO START 











Alfalfa Time is Here 


May’s hardy adapted upland grown Kansas-Ne- 
braska or Dakota varieties. Write for our 
especial alfalfa sheet. Prices reasonabie. Before 
buying be sure to get May’s prices. There are 
no maybe’s in May’s Seeds. 


May Seed & Nursery Company 











ACME HAY & MILL FEED CO. 


We handle all kinds of 


Hay and Feed 


Carioad lots and less at lowest 
prices—Ask for our Price list. 


223,.Peari St., Sioux City, lowa 














324 May Bidg., Shenandoah, fowa 
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“How to Vaccinate POH? | 
own PIGS and HOGS /” 


Thousands Use This Safe Way 


Big Free Book, with clear, simple directions, explains how you 
may vaccinate pigs and hogs easily and with absolute safety’ 


Thousands of hog owners are administering American Serum and Virus 
with 100% results. Every step fully explained and illustrated in our book, 
We can save You moneg 
f you buy direct from = 
merjican Seru 
le under the post 
aoe white, aa gh fo 
1, 
tories. ae drop produce: 
Get this calnahiie book — TO 


¢metican Serum Company Sio%xCity.lon 













g-s Government inspection. 
og Cholera isa graver menace to- 
day than for many_years past. ag 
wait until you suffer severe losse: 

nsure against it mo vaceinaving’e the 
American way wit ‘e and potent 
American Serum ond 

DA 





firus. 
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General Price Outlook 


ND WITH LAST YE 


‘@orresponding week last year. 
the level of prices as a whole. 


ent of the same time last year. 


wre above and which below 
Wholesale price level. From 
Ponit of the pre-war base, 
that corn, wool, lambs, cotton, 
géement and the wages of city 
the general price level. 


the 


edly below the general 
most cases the failure 


price 
is due to over-production. 

» Note that industrial stocks 
pve last year. 


tates that business may 
ter in the spring of 1925. 


GENERAL PRICE LEVEL 


PRICE COMPARISONS WITH PRE- -WAR 


"The “cael columns in the following 
dable are worthy of the most careful 
study. The first column gives percentage 
‘present prices are of pre-war and the sec- 
‘ond column percentage prices are of the 


| The first thing to do in order to get the 
most benefit out of this table is to note 
For in- 
‘stance, Bradstreet’s wholesale price index 
is now 140 per cent of pre-war and 97 per 
: Now go 
- Gown over the list and see which products 
the general 
stand- 
it will be noted 

lumber, 
labor are 
Hogs, ‘wheat, 
hides, eges, cattle and copper are decid- 
level. 
of these commodi- 
ties to advance as much as other products 


In 


are now 54 
cent above pre-war and 12 per cent 
The money situation in- 
turn for the 
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o eB Co nw 
seo) see 
BaZ anal 
Bradstreet s index number.| 140] 97 
CATTLE—At Chicago 
ert -pound fat cattle ...... 119} = 88 
1,100-pound fat cattle ...... 117 88 
Ganners and cutters ........ 81 94 
Dini pinche do weenee os 124 92 
HOGS—At Chicago 
Bieavy — Seoececsccnccece 120 122 
coe Sebvececedwoccccees 113 118 
. ree Coevesevevcececs 111 113 
Cali hn vse cess40ceee.: { 104) 137 
SHEEP—At Chicago 
ER bales ac accce cies ss | 168] 105 
WOOL AND HIDES 
- Quarter blood wool, at Boston| 146! 91 
. Light cow hides, at Chicago.| 86] 112 
% GRAIN 
* At Chicago— | | 
orm, INO. 2 mixed .......... 157]. 132 
mete oINO. 2 white .......e:- 120) 136 
mument, No. 2 red ......ceees 125 129 
| Wheat. No. 1 northern ..... 113; 131 
q On fowa Farms— T 
dss ies deccsecevasé 164] 142 
| SERS rere { 113] 143 
MILL-FEEDS 
Esttonsecd meal, at Milw’kee| 157! 94 
Oil meal, at Milwaukee..... 144! 98 
Bran, at Kansas City ...... 115} 99 
| Shorts, at Kansas City ..... i 113] 103 
HAY 
0, 1 timothy, at Chicago...}| 142) 100 
©. 1 alfalfa, at Kansas City| 131) 99 
OTHER FARM PRODUCTS 
E Satter. at Chicago ......... [134] 87 
* Clover seed, at Toledo ...... 128! 103 
Timothy seed, at Chicago ..| 119] 
Cotton, at New York ........ | 221 118 
Begs, at Chicago ........... | 131 114 
PROVISIONS—At Chicago 
DET EC nS pape s0casse eds } 128) ©125 
PE von ewl os. ccccocscses | 111; 145 
SS Se re | 144] 100 
ER a kwid 6p s4.0 45 0'00 6 0s 128} 110 
FUTURES—At Chicago 
| 
EIDE oko cccsccececees }. 152] 144 
ED = Windiis Kon twas sis oes | 171{ 174 
Ms cc ceesceed. 159} 171 
Oats— 
EE Sia a oe 6550 45s es 00) 115 137 
cae sb nies «0.0.0 025 |} 120 136 
DC Gdns bwecetccndsesees 114 134 
Wheat— 
Eos ons whic ene wes 0% 114 127 
co Li\ 2s sets 00% vp ae 117 126 
EG eX bse ss cdew es pacncs | 114 125 
Lard— | 
EE cies c ash ckcnss o> } 123 124 
rr | 130{ 139 
Sides— | | 
Ss xlss dns oces bess | 111) +145 
See | 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 
"Coke, at Connellsville ...... | 98! 68 
‘Pig iron, at Birmingham | 35 69 
Copper. at New —, pire | 85) 94 
’ Crude petroleum, at N. Yorkj 152] 100 
— Lumber— 
= Douelas fir (f. o. b. Wash- | . 
A | ee eee Tap | 179] 89 
Yellow pine (southern), 1x8| | 
No. 2 com. boards ...| 163} 96 
Yellow pine (southern) 1x6! 
and 2 B. (finish) ..... 204 93 
Bement I a e- 158} 94 
FINANCIAL 
Bank clearings. per capita, | 
outside New York, month 
ES | 108 
60 to 90 day paper, 
New Ec s abkne dike . 75! 64 
A@ustrial stocks ............ 154} 112 
SE MUMDIIKE . soos ace vs vacel 71, 117 








































































































































































































SEPTEMBER HOG PRICES—If pre-war HAY 
relationships are taken as a base, Sep- 
tember lard now indicates a price of > 
$10.02 per cwt. for heavy hogs at Chicago 4 
next September. On the basis of_Sep- 12) 
tember rib sides, heavy hogs next Sep- e | 2 % 
tember will be $9.05. 4 a g 
RAILROAD LOADINGS — Figures show eifac 
= a. for ag ending July 26, ° i 5 
1924, of the 1919-1923 five-year average . - 
for this week in July: Coal and coke pape Bin No. 1— 14 aged 00 
90 per cent, grain 103 per cent, live- Week bef A piuiesre teres (ales 14.50|20.00 
stock 98 per cent, Iumber 110 per cent, | mimcthy N serge « ooo ee {h8.00100. 
ore 83 per cent and miscellaneous mer- pod pn 26.00 
chandise 111 per cent. These figures Week before ...i...... Si come os 26.00 
indicate moderate business depression. Alfalfa, Choice— dee eee damon s sight 3 
RAILROAD RATES — Freight rates on St Week ..6.ee00ee+~«|18.50/20.75 
corn and oats from Iowa to Chicago are Week before .....%..{19.50|20.75 
149 = cent of pre-war normal, and on | Alfalfa, No. 1— 
cattle and hogs 153 per cent.° The aver- Last WEEK ...cceeeee--/16.00/19.50 
age railroad workman is now getting eek before .........{17.00/19.50 
about $1,656 a year, as compared with Alfalts Standard— 
$800 in 1914, or about 207 per cent of the Last week .. occececee{13.50)17.75 
pre-war normal. Week before ......... 14. 50/17. 50 
FARM-HAND WAGES—Wages of farm- | Alfalfa, No. 2— 
hands in Iowa are about 145 per | Last week ..escsseeee -/11. 50) 14.50 
cent of pre-war. At 145 per cent of Week before ..ccccsecl 112.00/14.50| 
pre-war, farm-hand wages are out of | Oat_Straw— 
line with most farm products. But even Last WOO: a5 ids oc ctnes 8.50) soety 112.50 
at 145 per cent, farm-hand wages are Week hefore ......:..} 8.50}.....|12.50 
not nearly so far above pre-war as city 
labor. GRAIN 
NEW YORK FAOTORY WAGES — New 
York factory wages are 218 per cent and > n 
railroad wages are 207 per cent of pre- 5 o 
war normal. 6 $e. = 
COST OF LIVING now averages about s S s 
164 per cent of pre-war normal. Ss a = - 
FARM LAND—TIowa land is approximate- § & y & 
ly 135 per cent of pre-war normal, and 
land generally jin the twélve north-cen- | Corn, No. 2Y— 
tral states is about 125 per cent. Last week ..../1.18%4/1.10 [1.10 
3 W ook, 5 oe at ali eae 1.11 
orn, No. 3Y 
CORN O!L CAKE MEAL Last week ....[1.17%4/1.09 [1.09 |1.09% 
Cedar Rapids corn oil cake meal is Week before » {1.14% 1.07 {1.10 [1.06 
$44 in ton lots. Corn, No. 4Y— | 
Last week ...../1.1616|1.07 |...... 1.0834 
Fags before ../1.13 (1.06 |...... 1.04% 
ty ats— 
The Week’s Markets Last, week ....| 58%} .50%4)...0. 48% 
CATTLE ore before 551b|...06% bee 48 
Last week ....| .85%4] .78 | 
2 Pei eek before 82 
= iis 
° ¥ Last week ....| .91 J] .90 
3 ¢ g wreck before .94 
c Wheat, No. 2— 
eiaia Last week ..../1.28 11.20% 11.2 2114/1.08% 
6}/6|* Week before ../1.3116]1.18 25%4 11.19 
Med. and heavy wt. beef 
Steers (1,100 Ibs. up)— FEEDS 
Choice and prime— 
TMS WORE <. cc cccvceve 10.57/10.93/10.60 > zit 
Week before .........110.75/10.83/10.50 oi silo 
Good— | ad o a | ° 
Last week i. ..<<iesss- 9.75/10.13! 9.65 ei a-} $18 | & 
Week before ........, 4 9.88) 9.95! 9.65 eB] 2 sie |g 
Medium— | | | = S & - | 
Last week .....+s.+e.-| 8.13) 8.40] 7.97 = X =iQA ] 
Week before .........| 8.45] 8.88] 8.03 
Common— | Bran— age Sf 
Last week ......+..+..] 6.13| 6.43| 5.75 | Last week... ./25.13/22.00/22.38)28.00 
Week before ...... | 6.68| 6.63! 6.25 she eek before. - '25.50|22.00) 22.75) |28.00 
orts— | 
—s 1,100 ‘ibs. beef steers Last week... or. 05.252). 
ats and prime— = heme peters 27.50 26.25/24.75 31.00) 
SOPs 10.50!10.80/10.60 ym! a et } } ) 
Week before .....+++- {10.60]10.50/10.43 | ast week. |44.25) ves|ee e+ [40.00 
Medium and good— Week before. -{46.00].....|...../40.00 
st week ......... .-+| 8.66} 9.10] 8.55 | Oil Meal (0. p.) | | | 
Week before ......... | 8.98! 9.207 8.61 ro Rig tye ea “16 6 | 
) — ** DV new ene Oot 
Tact al havedivevonal 6.50) 6.07| 5.13 | Cottonseed (41 
Week before ......... | 6.63] 6.25| 5.75 ene 1 cae 
Butcher cattle— | Last wee veeel f-29 
Felfers | = eek before. ./47.25 | 
OS | 8.00] 8.88} 8.08 | Tankage— | an 
Week before .......+. | "8.00; 9.18) °S.00 | Last, week... -|.. >< eee Es: 00/60.00 
aah WON Kiggevd cle: 6.38| 6.75] 6.25 | Gluten— 38.40 
Week before ......... 6.50| 7.38] 6.30 ASt WeEK....|ecceelereeedeeerelerers 8. 
Bulls— Week before..|..... Liisa lois os Rete |37.40 
EMBO WORK. . cccvass -.-| 5.38] 5.50! 5.00 *Quotations at Des Moines in ton lots; 
PO nig say? FRR ia 5.75 “ou 5.18 | al other points. car lots. 
Last Week <. coscccecve 2.50} 2.70] 2.50 
Week before .........) 2.00] 3.05) 2.57 LIBERTY BONDS 
Stockers and feeders— 
Last week .....,...++.-} 6.75] 6.88] 6.83 
Week before ......... ] 6.88] 6.88] 6.83 S 
Cows and heifers— a 3 oo 
Last week ....,.eceee- 3.75] 4.00! 4.00 = =] 
Week before ......... | 4.00] 4.25] 4.13 4 2@ 
eo. 
HOGS él as 
Heavy (250 Ibs. up)— | | U. S. Liberty 414’s, second—| | 
Last week ....... ecoee} 9.18] 9.70] 9.38 Te WOOK: c< n06a sb te dna we $100.00/$101.18 
Week before ......... 9.07] 9.93] 9.48 gO ge ee rT ere 101.11 
Medium (200-250 Ibs. a | | U. S. Liberty 4%4’s, thira— 
Last week ......... e+ 9.25! 9.83] 9.45 Tee WORK ~sisievs cacecows 100.00} 102.16 
Week before ......... | 9.20,10.18| 9.63 WOOK --DOEOTO. <5. Sec twevecssleces ss 102.09 
Light (150- -200 Ibs. = ‘ os! gas! ots | Urs: Liberty 44's, fourth—l" 
Last week ...... Fass oe 9.08) 9.45] 9.5 Last week ...... Fekaeees? 100.00) 102.24 
Week before ......... | 8.95/10.00) 9.05 Week before .......0... RPe | 102.11 
Light lights (130-150 Ibs.) | | | 
ER SPOOK -<cnsnceesens | 8.63] 9.05] 8.75 
Week before ......... 8.43} 9.90) 9.00 FEDERAL LAND BANK BONDS 
s 0 avy pe i | 
ee — | i Federal land bank bonds due in 1954 
Last week ..... seeseee} 8.00] 8.63! 8.38 sane ohn ee ag ye 
Kea de : “77 8.2 a ince these bonds are 4% per 
Siac Cached aaa (200° 8.13) & os aed cents, the yield to 1934 is 4.46 per cent. 
Ibs. up)— | j All of the land bank bonds are tax exempt 
Last week ....seseees+] 8.00! 8.20! 8.13 | and are now yielding 4.41 to 4.46 per cent. 
Week before .........| 7.75) 8.33) 8.13 
— (430 = down)— | . kal 2.88 FOREIGN EXCHANGE 
wast week ...... chante pa es ot Soe 88 
Week before ......... ea 9.00] 7.38 
Stock pigs— | | 3S 
Last Week ...0ccsccses 2. ers | 7.38 s oa 
Week before ...... e-+| 6.88 | 8.13 3 = § 
> Se ° 
SHEEP e 1 ge | se 
= 
Lambs (84 Ibs. down), + Boa ) &o 
medium to prime— British sterli ex- | 
Last week ...... es ced 12.50112.88112.63 | ~ change > 
Week before .,.......{12.38/12.70/12.43 Last week ......./$4.867 ($4.542 93.5 
Yearling wethers, medium | Week before .....|.....0+ 4.465 | 91.9 
to_prime— | | French franc— 
Last week ...... ++ +e -/10.00}10.00110.13 Last week ....... 193 | .0562 | 29.1 
Week before rape ss {10.00 .00/10. 25] 9.88 Week before «.....|....... + 0545 | 28.3 
Ewes, medium to choice— 
Last week ...........- | 5.63) 6.00) 5.50 
Week before ......... | 5.507 6.00] 5.25 LIVERPOOL AND CHICAGO LARD 
NOTE — Unless otherwise stated, all Liverpool—Last week $15.75, week be- 


classes of livestock are quoted at an av- 
erage of prices from common to choice. 





fore $15.45. Chicago—Last week $13.83, 
week before $13.63. 


last year. 








OTHER FARM PRODUCT PRICES 

Quarter blood wool at Boston is 43c, 
light native cow hides at Chicago 14c, 
clover seed at Toledo $12.00, and cotton 
at New York 30.2c. Iowa elevator corn 
prices are about $1.04, shelled, per bushe};- 
oats 43c per bushel: wheat, $1.1 































































Live Stock Receipts and Prices 


Hog prices are 74 per- cent of the ten- 
year average, as contrasted with 85 per 
cent for fat cattle, 87 per cent for sheep 
and 105 per cent for lambs. 

The following table gives data as to 
percentage of ten-year’ average for re- 
ceipts and prices as they have prevailed 
week by week for the past eight weeks, 
Each week is compared with the ten-year 
average of the corresponding week, thus 
eliminating seasonal bias. 















































THOGS 
2 | 23 
Bo 23 ° 
Belek | & 
s2/88 | £3 
en | es | ee 
SURO; oOs 
June 20 to 27 ©6005. eee 130| 128 58 
June 27 to July 3. .....: 148) 162 59 
July 3 to 10...... Sebeees 119} 127 53 
wey 20. KO: DO sob ebuacacns 155} 162 60 
Suly. 16-20-20 cnet scesee 118} 118] 66 
July 25 to August 1...... 105! 116 75 
August l1to 8 ...... ee) 426} 118 77 
August 8 to 15 ....... 150} 140 74 
ICATTLE , 
Be ES eee | 96! 94 71 
June 27 to July 3 ....... 99! 104 81 
SUY~ 3 80-20 cccvcevsce 117 94 80 
July 10 to 18 ...cccceeses| 128} 130] 85 
July 18 to 25 ...ccccccese} 109) 104 82 
July 25 to August | 102) 83 85 
August 1 to a nacteae ck: 100) “4881.” 85 
August 8 to 15 .....s00- 108} 105 85 
*SHEEP ‘ 
June 20 tO 27 .cccccssecs 27! 106 63 
June 27 to July 3 108) 104 67 
July 3 to 10-. 111 91 72 
July 10 to 18. 70 92 7 
July 18 to 25 ..... oe «| 107) 105 73 
July 25 to August Seca $3 99 85 78 
August, 1 to 8 se.cccerot 116) 18 85 
August 8 to 15 ......... 92 89 87 
*LAMBS 
June 20 tO.27 ,ecccscscees 87| 106) 117 
June 27 to July 3 ........} 108{ 104] 104 
July 3 46.40" . 6 ccsesesaest 401 91} 104 
Jaly 10 00.38. .scsewcdeve 70 92! 104 
July 18 to 25 .....seccees| 107} 105] 106 
July 25 to August 1....... 99 85) 105 
August 1 to 8 .........{ 116} 111) 107 
August 8 to 16 ....:.0%. $2 89} 105 














*Sheep and lamb receipts are combined. 

tHogs, eleven markets; cattle and sheep 
seven markets. 

tCattle prices are for fat beef steers. 





EXPORTS OF GRAIN 


Exports of wheat the first week in 
August were 138,000 bushels, as compared 
with 3,499,000 bushels for the week before 
and 3,042,000 bushels for the same week 
Exports of corn the first week 
in August were 158,000 bushels, as com- 
pared with 105,000 bushels the week be- 
fore and 167,000 bushels for the same week 
last year. Exports of oats the first week 
in August were 528,000 bushels, as com- 
pated with 505,000 bushels the week be- 
fore and 237,000 bushels for the same 
week last year. 


EXPORTS OF HOG PRODUCTS 


Exports of lard the first week in August 
were 14,399,000 pounds, as compared with 
22,664,000 pounds the week before and 
7,685,000 pounds for the same week last 
year. Exports of pork were_ 13,874,000 
pounds for the first week in August, as 
compared with 17,855,000 pounds the week 
before and 16,834,000 pounds for the same 
week last year. 


MISCELLANEOUS CHICAGO PRODUCE 
PRICES 








Butter, creamery extras. last week 
37¢e, week before 36c; cheddar cheese, last 
week 19%c, week before 1914c; eggs, fresh 
firsts, last week 29c, week before 28%c; 
ducks, last week 19c, week before 19c; 
spring chickens, last week 31c, week be- 
fore 29c. 


NOTED HORSEMAN DIES 

From England comes the announce- 
ment of the death of J. H. Truman, long 
identified with the breeding and export- 
ing from England of Shire horses. About 
forty years ago Mr. Truman founded the 
Trumans’ Pioneer Stud Farm, at Bush- 
nell, Ill., which has ever since been one 
of the leading American firms in the im- 
porting, breeding and showing of draft 
horses, principally Shires. For many 
years Mr.- Truman had lived in England 
and devoted his time to the selection of 
Shires for the American trade, while the 
American business was directed by his 


SIOUX COUNTY TO TEST CATTLE 

Sioux county will be among the Iowa 
counties which conduct area testing work 
for the eradication of bovine tuberculosis 
during the year 1924-85, according to ad- 
vices received from County Agent George 
Dunlop, who states that petitiéns carry- 
ing the names of more than 54 per cent 
of the cattle owners of the county have 
been filed ,with the county board of su- 
pervisors, thus assuring the testing work 
for Sioux county during the coming year. 
An effort is now being made to secure 
the signatures of 75 per cent of the cattle 
owners, which will make the testing of | | 
all cattle compulsory, and Srompecte are a 
good for getting them. 
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DEFIES WEAR AND WEATHER 


That's the reason farm buildings of Shef- 


field Hollow Tile are increasing in num- 
ber every year. They are built onee and 
for all. No trouble with boards rotting 


around the foundation, no painting. They 
are fire resistant, rat-proof, weather- 
proof, yet the actual cost per year is low- 
er than can be reached even with the best 
frame construction. 


Being absolutely true in shape, size and 
color, Sheffield Hollow Tile is easier to 
handle and makes a better looking build- 
ing. Made from special Sheffield shale, 
it is flawless in texture. 


Send for detailed information about the 
kind of buildings you're interested in. See 
how low the cost of Sheffield construction 
actually is. Our special plan service is 
FREE to all users of Sheffield Tile. 
Write today. 


SHEFFIELD BRICK & TILE COMPANY 
Box 608D, Sheffield, lowa 
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Sore Hands . 
Quickly Relieved 


ALWAYS rub a little on your calloused 
hands after washing. See how fast 


soreness disappears. Rear Brand 


uskersLotion 


contains pine tar, witch hazel 
and antiseptic and softening 
ingredients. Send 25c for 
full size bottle today. 

Money back if not fully 
satisfied. * 


Ernste Mfg. Co., 


DES MOINES, EA. 


















MEYER 


ELEVATOR 


Runs Easiest—Lasts Longest. 
Saves all the Grain. Koller 
Chain has 16000 Ibs. breaking 
strain. Noshort turns. Drive 
shaft runs in Self Oiled Bear- 
ings. Elevates Wheat, Oats, 
Kar Corh—S0 bushels in 
three minutes. 


Sis 
= SOLD ON POSITIVE 
GUARANTEE. 


SET IN YOUR CRIB BEFORE YOU PAY 


Large Catalog showing 8 styles, also Crib Plans 
which save you money, free. Write for it today 


THE MEYER MFG. CO. Box 1569 MoRTON, ILL. 


TRUE HOSPITALITY HOTELS 
Hotel FONTENELLE, Omaha 
Hotel ROME, Omaha 
Hotel LINCOLN, Lincoln 
Hotel MONTROSE, Cedar Rapids 
Hotel MARTIN, Sioux City 
Hotel CATARACT, Sioux Falls 


Hotel CARPENTER, Sioux City 
Operated by 


The Eppley Hotels Co. 

















} 1 gents a@ roa for a 2%-in. 
og Fence Freight 
Prepaid in 1h. and ad. 

20c¢ in Iowa and only slight 
morein other states for freight. 


















A prize of one dollar will be given each week 
for the best contribution printed in 
this column. 





Joshaway Crabapple says: 

‘If some folks published their 
life story, you’d have to call ita 
scrap book.” 











WHAT !S THE BEST TITLE FOR 
THIS PICTURE? 

















Write answers on a postcard and send 
them to Joshaway, Care Wallaces’ Farm- 
er. All answers must be in by August 25. 


Young Man: “Sir, I would like to mar- 
ry your daughter.” 

Proud Father: ‘My boy, do you think 
you are experienced enough to meet the 
trials of married life?’ 

“Yes, sir. I own a Ford and a parrot.” 


Singleton: ‘They have machines now 
that can tell when a man is lying. Ever 
see one?” 

Wedmore: ‘See one? By gosh, I mar- 
ried one!”’ 


ALL'S FAIR WITH LOVE AND LAND- 
LORDS 


Liza: ‘Ah tol ’de rent man us didn’ 
have no money, so he said us’ll have to 
move.” 

Rufus: “Dat’s all right, honey. He 
tol’ Sam Johnson de same thing, so us’ll 
jes’ swap houses.’’—Legion Weekly. 


WHAT HE WANTED 


He had just comfortably settled him- 
self in the parlor with is arm. around his 
sweetheart when her little brother came 
into the room and sat down, 

“Here’s a dime,” said he to the boy. 
“Get yourself some candy.” 

“Don’t want any candy,” retorted the 
brother. 

“Then here’s a quarter; chase your- 
self.” 

“Don’t want a quarter, either.” 

“Well, then, here’s a dollar; go to a 
show. 

“Don’t want to go to a show.” 

‘Well, for cat’s sake, what do you 
want?” 

‘J want to watch.”—Ex. 


EASY 

The conjurer was producing eggs from 
a top hat. He addressed a boy in the 
front row. 

“Your mother can’t get eggs without 
hens, can she?’’ he asked. 

“Oh, yes,’’ said the boy. 

‘“How’s that?’”’ asked the conjurer. 

“She keeps ducks,’ answered the boy. 


CONSISTENCY 

‘¥It would be a help if you could let me 
have the $10 you owe me!” 

“I can’t do it now. I will next week.” 

“But that’s just what you told me last 
week!” 

“Well, you don’t want me to say one 
thing one time and another thing an- 
other!” 


CIRCUMSTANTIAL 


A certain man had the habit of leaving 
his umbrella at the office. 

One morning as he was going to busi- 
ness, he sat next to a young woman in 
the trolley car. As he rose to get out 
he absentmindedly picked up her um- 
brella. She said, ‘‘Pardon me, but this is 
mine.”’ 

He was quite embarrassed. That night 
he decided to take all of his umbrellas 
home with him. 

When he got into the car, there sat this 
same young woman. She leaned forward, 
as he passed, and said im a low tone, “I 
see you did pretty well today, after all.” 
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Buick 
Champion X for Fords 60c; 
For. All Other Cars 75c 


Ford owners pay only 60 cents for Cham- 
pion X; and owners of all other cars, includ- 
ing the highest priced, pay only 75 cents 
for their Champions. 


There is no good reason why the owner of any 
car should pay more, because Champion‘has 
proved in thousands of tests and millions 
of miles on the road that it is the better 
spark plug: 


Motorists everywhere have found it 
real economy to install a full set of 
new Champions at least once a year. 
They give more power and speed and 4 
actually pay for themselves many 
times over in the oil and gas they’ save. 


More than 90,000 dealers sell Champions. The 
seven types include a correctly designed spark 
plug for every engine. You will know the 
genuineChampion by the Double- Ribbed core. 


Champion Spark Plug Co., Toledo, O. 
Champion Spark Plug Co. of Canada, Ltd., Windsor, Ont. 


CHAMPION | 


Dependable for Every Engine 


Champion is 
the standard 
spark plug for 
‘ord Cars and 
Trucks and 
Fordson Trac- 
tors. Recogniz- 
ed by dealers 
and owners 
for 12 years as 
the most eco- 
nomical and 
ient epark 
plug. Sold by 
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COMES CHEAPER THAN REPAIRS” 
Most farmers now realize that proper 
lubrication is the cheapest thing they can 
buy in connection with an automobile, 
truck or tractor. Good lubrication, such as * 
is easily possible with Cities Service Oils, lee 
reduces depreciation, cuts out most of the SS 
repair expense, and makes automobile, Ss 


truck or tractor give good service twice as 
long as it would with careless lubrication. 
Many farmers are now buying Cities 
Service Oil in drums--- a separate grade for 
each lubrication requirement +- and it pays 
them. Get Cities Service Oils from Cities 
Service trucks, stations or dealers for better 
and more economical motor lubrication. 


CITIES SERVICE OIL CoO. 


SAINT PAUL, MINN. 
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for the Corn Belt 
~ Farmers—Aug. 24-31 


The following program is designed for 
n belt farmers whose sets have a range 
; 200 to 1,000 miles, depending on condi- 
tions. Stations listed are those which can 
‘be reached with the greatest ease by Iowa 
farmers. 

Markets and Weather Program 

(Every day except Sunday) 

On account of daylight saving, grain 
te announcements during the summer 
one hour earlier than here given. 




























































































>> Ames, WOI, 360—9:00 a. m., Chicago 
[oe market; 9:30 a. m., weather report; 
10:15 a. m., leading western hog markets; 


12:40 to 12:45 Pp. m., 
rket report. 


complete livestock 


Chicago*® Grain Markets, WGN, 370— 

| 9:35 a. m.; 10:01 a. m.; 10:31 a. m.; 11:01 

; ™m.; 11: 31 a. m.; 12: ve p. m.; 12:31 p. 
™.; 1:01 p. m.; 1: 25 p 

Davenport, WOC, 184-10: 00 a. m.; 11:00 


A. ™.; 12:00. Wool report Thursday at 
© 2:00 p. m., in connection with the closing 
| report on stock market. 
' Des Moines, WHO, 526—9:30 a. m.; 
“12:00 noon, and 2:00 p. m. 
|. Jefferson City, Mo., WOS, 441—Starting 
' ©n the hour and continuing for 15 min- 
/ ites, at 9:00, 10:00 and 11:00 in the morn- 
tes and also at noon and 1:00 in the after- 
noon. Covers all the leading western 
% Markets, but with special attention to 
8t. Louis. 

_. Music and Amusement Programs 
— Chicago, KYW, 536—Dinner hour pro- 
» gram from 6:00 to 6:30 every day except 
| Sunday, Monday and Friday. Special mu- 
| #ic programs, Tuesday, 7:00 to 7:20; Wed- 
Nesday, 7:00 to 7:58; 8:45 to 11:30, mid- 
* hight revue; Thursday, 7:20 to 8:30, mu- 
Bical program; Friday, 9:00 to 11:30, mid- 
) Might revue; Saturday, 7:00 to 7:58. 
» Chicago, WGN, 370—From 7:00 to 10:00 
@very night but Sunday and Monday; 6:00 
“to 9:00 on Sunday. 
© Chicago, WLS, 345—Every night but 
» Sunday, Monday and Thursday, starting 
> at 8:00 and continuing till 9:00. Saturday, 
| barn dance program, 8:00 to 12:00. 
> Davenport, WOC, 484—Monday, 
music; 10:00 to 11:00, music; 
’ mesday, 8:00 to 9:00, organ recital; Thurs- 
| @ay, 9:00 to 10:00, popular music by or- 
Chestra; Friday, 8:00 to 9:00, music; Sat- 
"urday, 9:00 to 10:00, popular music by 
orchestra. 
» Des Moines, WHO, 526—Sunday, Mon- 

@ay, Wednesday and Friday, 7:30 to 9:00, 
/@nd occasionally 11:00 to 12:00. 
. Hastings, Neb., KFKX, 341—Monday 
' end Thursday nights, 9:30 to 11:00. 
2 Towa City, WHAA, 484—Tuesday, 8:00 
> to 9:00; Sunday, from 9:00 to 9:30, and 
io. a Sionally vesper services from 4:00 to 
Jefferson City, Mo., WOS, 441—Monday, 


* 


8:20, music; Wednesday, 8:20, musical 
' program; Friday, 8:20, music. 
Kansas City, WHB, 411—7:00 to 8:00 


“Puesdays and Fridays; 8:00 to 9:30 on 
| Tuesday, Thursday and Sunday evenings. 
» Kansas City, WDAF, 411—3:30 to 4:30, 
' musical matinee every afternoon except 
Sunday; 6:00 to 7:00 every evening except 
' Sunday; music from 8:00 to 9:30 Monday, 
Wednesday and Friday. 
_ Omaha, WOAW, 526—6:30 to 7:30, din- 
ner hour program, every evening but 
"Wednesday and Sunday; 9:00 to 11:00 ev- 
ery night but Wednesday. 


Omaha, WAAW, 360—Monday, 7:30 to 
» 9:00, music. 
St. Louis, KSD, 546—Monday, 7:00 p. 


m., 9:00 p. m.; Wednesday and Saturday, 
8:00 p. m., and Friday, 7:00 p. m., musical 
programs. 

Shenandoah, KFNF, 266—Concerts ev- 
@ry night except Monday, 7:30 to 9:00; 
moonday concerts each week-day, 12:30 to 
1:00 p. m.; sacred song service, Sunday, 
6:30 to 7:30. 

Talks 
536—Tuesday and Fri- 
@ay, 7:20 to 7:45, Farm Bureau ‘program. 

Chicago, WLS, 345—Farm program from 
12:00 to 1:00 every noon but Saturday and 
Sunday; evening hour program, 8:00 to 
§:00 every night but Sunday, Monday and 
‘Thursday. 

Davenport, WOC, 484—Educational lec- 
ture 7:00 to 7:30 every evening but Tues- 
Gay and Sunday. Friday, 9:00 to 9:30, 
tourists’ road bulletins. 


Chicago, KYW, 





PRECAUTION WILL PREVENT HOG 
CHOLERA LOSSES 


The bureau of animal industry of the 
Pennsylvania department of agriculture 
issues the following list of ‘“‘don’ts” as a 
step in reducing the serious loss suffered 
from hog cholera in the state each year. 

Don’t buy hogs and pigs without careful 
inquiry in the community. If you find 
that the person desirng to sell hogs has 
recently lost one, two or more animals, 
don’t purchase. 

Don’t buy exceedingly ‘aon hogs and 
pigs unless you know pogitively that the 
owner has not recently lost animals but 
has some other good reason for sacrificing 
the animals. 

Don’t go near premises where there 
are sick hogs and don’t allow any.one 
from premises where there are sick hogs 
to visit your hog pens or hog lots. 

Don’t buy from several different people 
and put the hogs all together on your own 
premises or allow them to come in con- 
tact with your own hogs and pigs~ Keep 
each lot to itself until two or three weeks 
have passed and then put them in their 


permanent quarters only after being sure 
that none of them are showing any signs 
of sickness. 

Don’t purchase hogs or pigs, for pur- 
poses other than immediate slaughter, at 
a public sale or stockyards. If you own 
hogs, don’t-go near hog pens at sales or 
stockyards. After visiting such places, 
your shoes, at least, should be washed 
with a disinfectant before entering your 
own hog pens or hog lots. 

Don’t take chances with a sick hog. 
Isolate any animal that shows signs of 
being sick. If two or more animals de- 
velop the same symptoms, call a veteri- 
narian. If your hogs are affected with 
hog cholera, the sooner this fact is known 
the better chance you will have to save 
your animals. 

Don’t waste money on patent medicines 
or so-called cholera cures. 





FARM NEWS ON RADIO 
Wallaces’ Farmer is one of a selected 
group of leading farm publications in the 
United States that co-operates with the 
Sears-Roebuck station, WLS, Chicago, in 





giving the farmers of the nation the Ag- 
ricultural News Digest, which is a fea- 
ture of the station’s\noonday farm pro- 
gram on Mondays. In addition to Wal- 
laces’ Farmer, the Wisconsin Agricultur- 
ist, the Nebraska Farmer, Prairie Farm- 
er and The Farmer, at St. Paul, take part 
in this arrangement for the broadcasting 
of farm news. Mr. Floyd Keepers, asso- 
ciate editor of the Prairie Farmer, re- 
ceives all the material from the several 
sources, prepares it in suitable form and 
goes “on the air’ with it once a week, 

Expressions received from farmers in 
many sections of the country seem to 
point to the fact that this News Digest 
is one of the most popular features for 
farmers_that WLS is offering at this 
time. 





BABY CHICK ASSOCIATION TO MEET 
The annual meeting of the Iowa Baby 
Chick Association has been called for 
August 28. The meeting will be held at 
the Savery Hotel, Des Moines, Iowa. The 
morning session will start at 9 o’clock, 
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Our Readers Market 


Look for what you need 
._Sell what you wish through these columns _| 

















WE BUY and sell whole issues of Iowa 
municipal bonds. Ample return, with 
safety. Ringheim & Co., Des Moines, Ia. 


COMMISSION HOUSES 


— more for your eggs by shipping them 
to us. Produce Commission Company, 
34 Chatham St., Boston, Mass. 


DOGS AND PET STOCK 


THE World's Largest Dog Kennels offer 
for sale Oorang Airedale watch -dogs, 
automobile dogs, children’s companions, 
farm dogs, stock drivers, hunters and re- 
trievers; also big game hounds, coon 
hounds, fox hounds, rabbit hounds and 
thoroughbred hound and Airedale pup- 
pies. Satisfaction guaranteed to any 
point in the United States. Large illus- 
trated descriptive catalog mailed free. 
Oorang Kennels, Box 17, La Rue, Ohio. 
FOR SALE—White Collie puppies and 
grown stock, from pedigreed heel driv- 
ing parents. Priced to meet the farmers’ 
pocketbooks. Shomont Kennels, Monti- 
cello, Iowa, Box 112. 
FOR SALE—Black and Tan _ hounds, 
$15; Spotted hound, $10; Airedale, $10; 
Mastiff-Shepherd cross, $5; Shepherd pup, 
$5; Eskimo Spitz, $20. Bernard Loy, 
Dunlap, Iowa. 
PEDIGREED Collies; 
sable puppies, from stock workers. 
Sired by Colonel Wheelrock Spark. Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. Percy Peterson, 
Callender, Towa. 
FOR SALE—Brown - Collie puppies; guar- 
anteed from pedigreed heelers; also 
some fox’ terriers. H. T. Golden, Jef- 
ferson, Iowa. 























dark and golden 








schools; in the heart of the dairy coun- 
try. You deal directly with the owners. 
No agents and no commissions. Easy 
terms. Also proved farms. Write for 
map and booklet No. 6. North Western 
Lumber Co., Land Department, Stanley, 
Wisconsin. 
FIFTY southern Wisconsin farms selling 
at cost. No commissions. Prices will 
advance soon. Farmers’ Co-operative 
Land Co., Brodhead, Wis. 


FARMS WANTED 

WANTED—To rent 250 to 300 acre farm; 

good improvements, good soil, in high 
state of.cultivation; fenced, cross-fenced, 
hog tight; suitable for handling purebred 
livestock. Cash rent or 50-50 with right 
party. Write Box 12, care of Wallaces’ 
Farmer. 
WANT to hear from party having farm 

for sale; give particulars and lowest 
price. John J. Black, Chippewa Falls, 
Wis. 
CASH buyers want farms. Describe fully 

and state price. _R. A. McNown, 396 
Wilkinson Bldg., Omaha, Neb. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
WE HAVE for sale or rent, cheap, some 
of the best farms in the corn belt prop- 
er, ranging in size from 80 to 1,000 acres, 
highly improved and fenced in hog tight. 
The Sonnesyn Co., St. James, Minn. 


HELP WANTED 


























RATE Sc PER WORD = snted as fart of the adver - . 
nt and each initial or A= umber is counted 
e — for a minimum tes th word: . 
74 mast reach 
Pg pe enyenys of ohh ce 
BONDS FARM LANDS MISCELLANEOUS 
BONDS of responsible communities and WISCONSIN COAL 
corporations are sound and attractive | HARDWOOD cut-over land; silt loam; | COAL—Carlots $3.50 ton at mines. Finest 

investme™ts. Write for list. Polk, Corley, clay sub-soil; neither-sandy nor grav- Ulinois, Indiana, Kentucky and Mis- 
Wheelock & Company, Des Moines. elly; close to town; good roads, good | souri coal. Friends buy together. Enor- 


12,500 cars to users, 1923. 
James Wiltse, 


mous saving. 
Selling agents wanted. 
Rulo, Neb., Distributor. 
LUMBER 
LOW prices on fir lumber, red cedar 
shingles and fence posts shipped direct 
from mills to you. Send us your lumber 
bills for delivered price. Lansdown, Box 
909-H, Everett, Wash. 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


BAIR & FREEMAN, Patent Attorneys; 
patents and trade-marks. 803 Equitable 
Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa. 


PHOTO FINISHING 


TRIAL Offer—Any size roll film devel- 
oped; six glossy prints and an en- 
largement from the best negative, 25c sil- 


























ver. Peerless Photo Co., Charles City, 
Iowa. 
POULTRY 
< LEGHORNS 





FOR SALE—300 Baroon strain S. C. W. 
Leghorn pullets; four months old; good, 
healthy stock, from excellent winter lay- 
ers; also a few choice cockerels; prices 
on request. Square Deal Leghorn Farm, 
Box 779W, Maquoketa, Iowa. 
PLYMOUTH ROCKS 
FOR SALE—200 purebred Barred Rock 
pullets; also 100 cockerels. Evroul J. 
Dee, New Hampton, Iowa. 











WANTED—Man with car, who can de- 

vote his entire time calling on farm 
folks. Must have sales ability, and will- 
ing to work. Write, Wallaces’- Farmer, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 





AIREDALE German Police, English Set- 

ter, grown dogs and puppies. Wild Mal- 
lard ducks for sale reasonable. —Hin- Tell 
Kennels, Corning, Iowa. 


FARM LANDS 


KANSAS 
KANSAS leads them all. 











Splendid bar- 





LIVE STOCK 


HOLSTEINS AND GUERNSEYS 
CAN furnish in carload lots, high-grade 
Holstein and Guernsey cows and heif- 
ers; T. B. tested; bred to high producing 
sire; prices reasonable. R. Schaffan, 
Claremont, Minn. 














ticulars, inquire, Dietrich, 731 Scarritt 


Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 
MINNESOTA 






























1-0-W-A F-A-R-M-S A-T L-0-W 
P-R-I-G-E-S A-N-D E-A-S-Y T-E-R-M-S 
We own and offer, subject to prior 


Sale,a number of productive farms 
in the following counties: 


FREEMONT ADAIR 
MONONA WOODBURY 
TAYLOR STORY 


We will sell these farms to ap- 
proved purchasers at less than pre- 
War prices. Small first payment, and 

“tong time on balance. Low rate of 
terest. 

Towa leads in agriculture. Period 
ofdefiation at an end. Now is the 
time to buy a good farm, before new 
values are created. 


Send For Illustrated Catalog 


BELL FARM LAND CORPORATION 
















FOR SALE by owner, two improved 80- 
acre farms; close to town and school 
in central Minnesota; reasonable price 
and good terms. ‘William Selck, Route 1, 
Henning, Minn. 
BECAUSE of poor health I must sell my 
200-acre farm in southeastern Minne- 
sota, in the heart of a great dairy and 
stock country. Low price; easy terms. 
F. E. Davis, Dodge Center, Minn., R. 1. 








gains; easy terms. Send for informa- | BEFORE ordering Holstein or Guernsey 
tion. The Allen County Investment, Iola, calves anywhere, write Edgewood 
Kansas. Farms, Whitewater, Wis. 
Two Farms—Partition Sale—Acres, 187 

and 198; rich Kaw Valley bottom land, ~ HOLSTEINS 
about 12 miles east of Topeka, Kan., on | RICHLY bred Holstein bulls ready for 
Golden Belt highway. Will be sold at light service. A few choice heifers of 
Court House, Oskaloosa, Kan., September | exceptional type and production. Bred 
4, 1924, to settle an estate. Great oppor- | for fall and winter freshening. Priced to 
tunity to pick up a bargain. For par- sell. Shomont Farms, Monticello, Iowa. 





HOLSTEIN or Guernsey two months old 
heifers from heavy milkers; tuberculin 
tested; twenty dollars each. Clover Valley 
Holstein Farms, Whitewater, Wis. 
HOLSTEIN bull; three of his dams aver- 
aged 108 pounds-of milk one day, 40.04 
pounds butter seven days; $125. Wiscon- 
sin Livestock Association, Appleton, Wis. 
JERSEYS 
FOR SALE—A choice lot of 100 extra high 
grade Jersey cows and heifers. Proper 
color and in fine condition. Stephen A. 
Carr, Coflins, Iowa. 














GOOD quarter with good buildings for 
sale at $130 per acre; easy terms; four 

miles from town. First National Bank, 

West Concord, Dodge County, Minn. 


NEW YORK 


YORK state farm; centrally lo- 
N. Y. C. railroad; 110 acres 
Write for particulars. 








NEW 
cated, on 
level alfalfa land. 








A. A. Moore, Wampsville, N. Y., Owner. 
WISCONSIN 
FOUND—In Wisconsin, a great alfalfa, 


corn, potato, clover and dairy country. 
Shawano, Oconto and adjoinng counties. 
Send for free picture catalog of farms. 
Deal direct. No commissions. Wisconsin 









R. A. Long Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 

















Farmers and Homeseekers Service Bu- 
reau, Marshfield, Wis. 


LIVESTOCK REMEDIES =.- 


ANTI-HOG Cholera Serum. We sell direct 

to farmers. Serum under our care until 
shipped express to you. This insures you 
products kept under proper care and re- 
frigeration. Purity, potency and relia- 
bility of our products proven by our twelve 
years of successful manufacturing. Serum 
80 cents per hundred ec. ¢.; virus $1. No 
discrimination. Qur customers are our 
best advertisers. Cedar Rapids Serum 
Co., Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

Wallaces’ Farmer ciasstfied ads put 
in touch with a market for farm land that 
ean be reached in no other way and at a 
minimum expense. Use this department 











for buying or selling. It produces results. 





POULTRY REMEDIES 


STOP your poultry losses from mixed in- 

fections, including complications of 
chicken cholera, typhoid, roup, ete, by 
vaccinating with Mixed Infection Bacterin 
(Fowl). Price, 100 doses $2.50; 200 doses, 
$4; 250 doses, $4.50; 500 doses, $7; over 500 





doses, add $1 for each additional 100 
doses. Cedar Rapids Serum Co., Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. 





MERCURY Bichloride and Phenol Sulpho- 

nates Compound, tablet form, used in 
the drinking water. An intestinal anti- 
septic used for the prevention of fowl 
cholera, white diarrhea and other intes- 
tinal disorders. Price per hundred tablets, 
$1.50. Cedar Rapids Serum Co., Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. 


BABY CHICKS 


REDUCED prices on baby Chicks. White 

and Brown Leghorns, $8; Barred and 
White Rocks, R. I. Reds, $9; White Wyan- 
dottes and Buff Orpingtons, $10 per hun- 
dred; 100 per cent live delivery guaran- 











teed. -Dellner Hatchery, Dept. W, Water- 
loo, Iowa. 
PUREBRED chicks — Slashed prices, 


Barred Rocks, White Wyandottes, Reds, 
Buff Orpingtons, Light Brahmas, $10, 100; 
$5.50, 50; postpaid; 100 per cent delivery. 
Member International Chick Assn., Earl- 
ville Hatchery, Earlville, Il. 


SCHOOLS 


MEN—Age 18-40, wanting railway station 

office positions, $115-$250 month. Free 
transportation, experience unnecessary. 
Write Baker, Superintendent, 147 Wain- 
wright, St. Louis. 


FOREST rangers, postal clerks and oth- 
er government help needed. Steady 

work. Particulars free. Write Mokane, 

A-9, Denver, Colo. 

RAILWAY postal clerks; start $133 
month. Railroad pass, expenses paid, 

questions free. Columbus Institute, W-4, 

Columbus, Ohio. 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


ALFALFA, $7.50 Mery bags Clover, $7.25 
bu.; Timothy, $3.90 bu., sack Sam 
ples free. Stenaara. Seed Co., 152 East 

Fifth St., Kansas City, Mo. 
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FRESH FROM THE COUNTRY 











IOWA 


Central—Poweshiek County, Aug. .14.— 
Threshing is all the rage now and being 
rushed all the weather will permit. Oats 
yielding well, 40 to 60 bushels. I can’t 
say how winter wheat is yielding, as I 
know of only one field threshed, that 
made 15 bushels. Second crop of clover 
is doing finely, and will make a lot of 
fine hay. Pastures still good and milk 
flow holds up well, due to cold weather 
and few flies. Potatoes are an excellent 
crop; every one has plenty. Corn is doing 
well; lots of it in roasting ear stage. 
Fall plowed land seems to be the best. 
Replanted corn is beginning to tassel and 
silk.—Alvin Mann, 

Southeastern—Washington County, Aug. 
16.—Corn two weeks or more behind av- 
erage. Not gaining on account of cool 
nights and excessive moisture. Oats are 
making 40 to 50 bushels. Threshing de- 
layed by rain. Clover making a good 
growth for second crop. No seed in first 
crop; no seed setting in second crop—too 
much rain. Would like to hear from oth- 
ers as to seed prospects; looks like seed 
might be searee and high.—Subscriber. 

Southeastern—Louisa County, Aug._ 15. 
—Still is rains. Last week“was a wet 
one, and it rained this afternoon. Haying 
completed at last and threshing under 
way. Weather not very favorable for 
speeding up the work. Grain somewhat 
damaged and growing in stack. Yield so 
far reported is quite favorable. Oats 
vary from 30 to 80 bushels; wheat, 20 to 
35. Haying this year Was very unfavor- 
able; too much rain. A great deal of the 
hay got wet after being cut, lowering the 
quality comsiderably. Corn gaining some, 
but still quite late; not yet all in full 
taSsel. Much depends on the weather for 
the next 60 days. -A somewhat light crop 
of soft corn seems to be inevitable. Early 
potatoes are yielding well, tho some are 
rotting in the ground. Ptastures still good 
and stock of all kinds doing well. A few 
loads of stock being shipped occasionally. 
Stock prices now see-sawing. Feeders 
realize but little more than before the 
raise in prices, with corn at $1.10.—C. L. 
Duncan. 

Central—Poweshiek County, August 11. 
—Quite a wind storm last Friday at 
Hartwick. Lots of trees blown down. 
Half the timothy to cut and lots of hay 
to make yet. Some of the threshing ma- 
chines starting this morning. Looks like 
we would have a wet time threshing. Corn 
still a good three weeks behind. Oats will 
be a good crop.—Frank A. Winslow. 

Northwestern—Clay County, Aug. 15.— 
Lots of rain. Threshing half done. Oats 
going 50 bushels; weigh 100 bushels to 
load. Best corn in roasting ear stage; 
seems sure to be some soft corn. Corn 
$1, oats 40 eents, hogs $8.50, eggs 24 cents, 
cream 34 cents, hens 16 cents, springs 20 
cents.—Ray L. Leitch. 

Central—Dallas County, Aug. 16.—Con- 
tinued rains are delaying threshing to a 
serious extent. Not more than half is 
threshed and shock grain is damaging. 
Fall plowing is being delayed also. Corn 
looks /good, but is getting farther behind 
every week. Second crop of clover is 
making an unusual growth, but hardly 
any blossoms yet. Pastures fine.—H. C. 
Flint. 

Northern—Butler County, Aug. 15.— 
Threshing just started. Getting along 
slowly on account of so much rain. The 
weather is very cool There is not. much 
hope for a goo@ corn crop. Ears are 
starting to come on. Oats are going 
between 40 and 60 bushels to the acre. 
Pastures are fine. Second crop of clover 
doing well.—C. H. Nieman. 

Southeastern—Keokuk County, Aug. 15. 
—Threshing is progressing very slowly, 
owing to so much rain. Grain yielding 
very well. Oats from 40 to 60 bushels per 
acre; wheat from 15 to 30 bushels. Corn 
fully three weeks behind; will not make 
half a crop unless frost is late. Potatoes 
very good, but will rot if so much rain 
continues. Eggs 27 cents, butter 40 cents, 
hens 18 cents, young chickens 25 cents.— 
John €& Herman. 

Northwestern—Pocahontas County, Aug. 
15.—Plenty of rain at present. Threshing 
is in progress. Shocks are not well dried 
out on account of cool weather. Oats 
yielding from 40 to 60 bushels to the acre, 
wagon box measure. Corn doing well 
under cool weather conditions. For sev- 
eral years I have been able to find a well 
dented ear of corn on this date, but today 
it is not ome-fourth in the roasting ear 
st@ge. I have heard of no sickness among 
livestock. Local market: Corn $1.01, 
oats 41 cents, hogs $8.75, butterfat 33 
cents, eggs 24 eents.—FP. Bloudil. 

Southeastern—Van Buren County, Aug. 
14.—Threshing is just started. Oats are 
going about 40 bushels; are pretty tough 
and damp; too much rain for the oats in 
the shock. Corn is doing bétter; it is 
earing and is starting to fill. Afl the 
hay is up, and a fair crop. Paatures are 
g00d. Steek doing finely. Very few fat 
hogs in the country. Lambs are doing 
well.—Robert R. Bogle. 





Northeastern—Bremer County, Aug. 15. 
—Too much rain in the southern part of 
the county. Quite a lot of oats to be 
cut yet. Fields have been too soft for 
binders to operate successfully. Threshing 
has begun in this section. Oats turning 
out well. Corn in tassel. Cool nights; 
temperature running almost to the frost 
mark. Pastures fair. Potatoes best in 
years. The yield per acre on some patch- 
es will be as good as found anywhere.— 
J. Diedrich. 

Western—Sae. County, Aug. 15.—About 
all grain was put in shock nearly two 
weeks ago in fine shape, but since then 
excessively wet wefther has greatly hand- 
icapped any further advance. A few 
afternoon jobs at threshing have demon- 
strated the yield, weight and quality are 
fine; but nightly rains the past ten days 
are greatly hindering threshing. Ground 
and shocks are thoroly soaked. Corn is 
greatly in need of dry, warm weather 
from now on. Plenty of stock and ears, 
but it is only a weed yet. This condition 
is holding what little old corn there is 
in farmers’ hands above the $1 mark. 
It is barely possible it may yet be need- 
ed for seed next year, if this wet and 
cool night weather continues but a week 
or so longer. Oats would be fine, if they 
could be saved from weather damage. 
New oats at elevators are commanding 
45 cents at this writing. Potatoes, pas- 
tures and second hay crop are promising; 
apples, too.—D. Rininger. 

Western—Shelby County, Aug. 15.— 
More rain fell here last night, and it is 
still raining at this hour, which put a 
stop to threshing and grain stacking for 
a day or two at the least. The small 
grain is of good quality and the yield is 
above the average. Corn is somewhat 
behind in growth. There are good pros- 
pects for a good crop of corn if we don’t 
get early frost.—P. C. Nielsen. 

Western—Ida County, Aug. 15.—The 
second crop of alfalfa was damaged to 
some extent by frequent showers. For 
the same reason threshing has practically 
been at a standstill. What little has been 
done would indicate the yield will be 
around 40 bushels per acre. Corn that 
was leaning over from the effects of last 
week’s wind has straightened up pretty 
well. Some ground has been prepared 


for alfalfa, which will be sown as soon as 


conditions permit.—John Preston. 

Northwestern—Lyon County, Aug. 15.— 
Had rain this morning. Has been very 
dry. Corn about three weeks behind. 
Threshing and stacking well under way. 
Quite a bit of barley. All small grain 
yielding well and of good quality. Pas- 
tures are short. Potatoes are good. Most 
old corn sold. Not many sows left. Bar- 
ley 70*to 75 cents, oats 41 to 42 cents, 
corn $1.07 to $1.09, butter 42 to 45 cents, 
eges 22 cents.—P. V. Fox. 

Northeastern—Winneshiek County, Aug. 
8.—Excessive rains the past ten days 
have delayed harvest. A heavy rain again 
this morning. Not more than one-third 
of the oats cut. Oats are good quality 
and will make a good yield. Corn is silk- 
ing and is doing well, but looks about 
two weeks later than average. Pastures 
fine. County fair on this week, with only 
fair attendance. Horse racing the main 
attraction. Good showing of hogs and 
poultry. No cattle-—Roscoe H. Wicks. 

Western—Guthrie County, Aug. 16.— 
Rains for several days and continued cold 
weather make it dubious for the corn 
crop. Wide variation in localities ds to 
its condition, and adjoining fields vary a 
lot, and there is lack of uniformity within 
the fields; weather must change to have 
crop. Threshing is delayed by rains; yield 
of small grain is large, and price good. 
Flood held twelve cars of stock over 
Sunday here last week. Second crop of 
clover and new seeding coming fast? there 
is considerable mildew on the new clover. 
Farmers are feeling better, even if they 
haven’t much to sell yet.—C. H. Taylor. 

South-Central—Mahaska County, Aug. 
16.—Very little threshing has been done 
the last two weeks, due to the rainy 
weather that we have been having. The 
grain that has not been threshed is in 
poor shape. Oats have been averaging 
around 40 bushels, while some have made 
over 60 bushels per acre. Wheat is mak- 
ing from<20 to 30 bushels. The elevators 
paid $1.15 for some of the wheat at first, 
but are only paying $1.10 now, and are 
not caring much about buying it at that. 
Some corn has well sized ears while on 
some there are no signs of ears.—L. 
Scharff. 

Northeastern—Howard County, Aug. 15. 
—A very heavy rain last night. Harvest- 
ing about finished in this locality. Not 
much if any threshing yet. Threshing 
machines seem to be somewhat scarce 
this year for some reason. Old corn is 
somewhat hard to get. Howard county 
is putting forth her best efforts to make 
the fair a suceess. It will be the first fair 
held since 1901. Corn is tasseling out 
quite a good deal and small grain will 
yiel@ very well.—H. E. Wells. 


Eastern—Linn County, Aug. 16.—Our 
wet spell is still with us; considerable 
rain falling at short intervals. Threshing 
progressing rather slowly, but grain yield- 
ing quite well, and of good quality, altho 
some is quite badly discolored. Corn is 
making very slow progress on account of 
the cool weather and does not look like it 
would ever make a crop unless there are 
some very decided changes in the very 
near future. A few fall pigs are now 
announcing their arrival, but the number 
will be somewhat smaller than usual. 
Spring pigs are showing the result of 
the high price of corn and the low price 
of pork.—A. D. Brennaman. 

Western—Sac County, Aug. 15.—Very 
little threshing done on account of too 
much rain. Small grain commencing to 
grow in the shock. Small grain is a good 
crop, but the quality is being greatly 
damaged by too much rain. No more 
threshing this week, as the downpour last 
night soaked the shocks. Corn is coming 
along slowly, and if it can have two 
months of good, warm and dry weather 
most of it will make fairly sound corn. 
Corn on fall plowing and sod ground is 
coming along fairly well, about two weeks 
late; that on spring plowed ground will 
not be all tasseled by the first of Sep- 
tember*and will want to the first of No- 
vember to mature. Pastures in good 
shape. Very little old corn in farmers’ 
hands. Most hogs have gone to market. 
Not many cattle on feed.—C. A. P. 


MISSOURI 

Northwestern—Andrew County, Aug. 15. 
—Threshing well along; next week will 
finish. Wheat averaged about 16 bushels 
and oats 30 bushels. Corn in silk and 
tassel, but growing slowly; nights are too 
cold. Plenty of moisture for corn, if we 
could only get warm weather. Hay all 
up in fair shape. <A few patches dam- 
aged by rain. More wheat will be sown 
than last year. Pastures good, but flies 
are bad. Hogs have dropped below. 9 
cents and corn is up a dime. Oats 50 
cents, wheat $1.10, hay in stack $10 to $12, 
springs 19 cents, hens 19 cents, eggs 21 
cents. Apple trees well loaded; no peach- 
es; lots of plums. Plenty of potatoes and 
cabbage. No roasting ears yet. A frost 
before October will ruin the seed corn.— 
J. W. Griggs. 

Northwestern—Harrison County, Aug. 
14.—We are having rain now. Nights toe 
cool for corn to do well; have had a few 
very warm days, but it has generally been 
too cool for corn. Grass growing. Stock 
doing well. A good deal of stock still 
being shipped to market. Threshing be- 
ing mostly done, grain .being in shock 
gets wet, have to wait to dry. Oats are 
turning out well Wheat only fair. A 
full teng at the Chautauqua. Eggs 25 
cents, cream 29 cents, hens 14 to 17 cents, 
springs 20 to 22 cents. Hay mostly up; a 
good deal of it damaged.—S. Meredith, 

Western—Bates.County, Aug. 15.—Hay- 
ing and threshing completed; only soy- 
bean hay left yet to put up. Some fall 
plowing has begun. Having plenty of 
rain Corn will be half the usual crop. 
Lots of sales beginning; no land changing 
hands, but lots of farms for sale or rent. 
Farmers are busy working on the new 
state road.—Jerry Burch. 

South-Central—Webster County, Aug. 
15.—The past two weeks have been splen- 
did corn weather. Where the corn was 
cultivated it looks well and is earing well, 
with prospect of a fair crop. Hay~ har- 
vest about completed Too much rain 
for threshing. Pastures continue good. 
Showers come frequently enough to keep 
everything growing. Peaches are being 
harvested 75 miles southeast of here. 
We get them for $1 a bushel. No peaches 
in our section this year. Apples 50 per 
cent of a crop. Feed of all kinds and flour 
going up in price.—J. C. Preston. 





MINNESOTA 

Southwestern—Lyon County, Aug. 15.— 
White frost on the 13th; no damage. 
Killing frost reported 40 miles northwest. 
Good rain last night and still raining to- 
day. If we get five or six weeks of warm 
weather we will get a small erop of corn. 
Corn three weeks late. Shock threshing 
in full swing Helped thresh two acres 
of spring wheat that went 55 bushels per 
acre. Oats yields reported up to 71 bush- 
els, barley 48 bushels. Wheat grades No. 
1 and weighs 62_pounds. Some rye weighs 
60 pounds per bushel. Speculators trying 
ing to buy old corn for seed. The dairy- 
men are being deflated; butterfat down to 
32 cents. Labor is $4 a day.—Charles H. 
Carlson. 





ILLINOIS 
West-Central—Hancock County, Aug. 15 
—Threshing is in full swing. Wheat is 
making generally from 15 to 20 bushels; 
some higher. This is where the hail didn’t 





} hit it. The corn is still two or three 





weeks behind; it isn’t in the roastiag ear 


yet. It is pretty cool at night. The pas- 
tures are still good. Some have begun 
fall plowing, where they have their 


threshing done so they can.—George M. 
Lamb. 


Eastern—Iroquois County, Aug. 15. 
Oat harvesting 6n full blast. Oats run- 
ning from 55 to 80 bushels. Have had 


heavy rains and wind storms the last two 
weeks. Corn doing finely, but Is about 
three weeks behind other years, Will 


need a late fall for it to mature. Clover 


and all hay doing finely. During the last 
week the nights have been very tcoolL— 
O. W. Harroun. 


INDIANA 


South-Central-—-Lawrence County. Aug. 
14.—Threshing mostly done. Oats very 
good. Wheat probably averaged 1 bush- 
els per acre. Hay and clove rcrops heavy 
and put up’in good shape. Rainfall has 
been about right all summer, but quite 
cool now. Bulk of corn crop very late, 
with good chance of being winter killed. 
Corn fields clean. Stock and fat hogs 
rather scarce. A great many selling milk 
and cream.—Clarence Scoggan. 

Eastern—Randolph County, Aug. 15.— 
Cool weather with a good deal of rain. 
Oat threshing hindered by frequent show- 
ers. Oats are making 50 to 60 bushels to 
the acre and are of good quality. Very 
little clover being cut for seed. Corn ig 
doing well and pastures are improving.— 
Noel E. Rickert. 


NEBRASKA 
Southern—Clay County, Aug it— 


Wheat from 20 to 42 bushels; oats 20 te 
40; barley 20 to 35. Best ecorn-since 1896 
will ripen if frost stays off till September 
20. Too much rain for,shock threshing. 
Some grain sprouting. Alfalfa good. 
Pastures fine. Wheat $1.03, corn 912 cents, 
oats 41 cents, barley 56 cents.—John FP, 
Barr, 





KANSAS 

Eastern—Fort County, Aug. 13.—We 
had a very nice time for harvesting; not 
very hot weather until the last week; 
then we had several days with hot winds,- 
Wheat crop here is very good; threshing 
out 15 to 35 bushels per acre; some claim 
more. Oats and barley will be small yields 
but good weight. Corn and kafir lookin 
good. Weather was very dry here un 
last week August 5, when we had @ raim 
One man was listing with six horses and 
the man and five of the horses were ~ 
killed by lightning. Three other horses, 


-one mule and one cow were killed the 


same day. Another rain the night of the 
10th and another severe rain, hail and 
wind storm yesterday at 4:30 p. m.; much - 
damage done by wind, rain and hail; lots 
of chickens killed. Pastures were getting 
short, but will be renewed now. Not 
many cattle around here, but they are im 
good flesh. Not enough hogs around here 
to grease a pancake griddle. There won't 
be any threshing done in this locality this 
week,—B. E. Perrigo. 





EARLY-CUT SUNFLOWERS MAKE 
BEST SILAGE 


Under conditions approximating those 
in Illinois, the best results with sunflow- 
er silage as a dairy cattle feed are likely 
to be obtained when the plants are em- 
siled before more than 25 per cent of them 
are in bloom, according to studies made 
by W. B. Nevens, of the Hinois College 
of Agriculture. In the experiment three 
kinds of sunflower silage each made from 
plants cut at a different stage of matur-) 
ity were compared with corn silage. 

The silage made from sunflowers eut 
87 days after planting, when about 23 per 
eent of the flowers were coming into 
bloom, was the most palatable, and kept 
the milk flow closest to the level pro- 
duced by corn silage. The plants from 
which this silage was made were ent 
August 13. The second cutting was made 
106 days after planting and the third eo 
days after planting. Silage from t 
first cutting was not only more palatable 


and more digestible, but also produced ~ | 
more milk than silage from the later ~ 


cuttings. The feeding of sunflower silage 
did not seem to cause any physical dis- 
turbances nor was the composition of the ~ 
milk affected. Apparently there was no 
effect on the flavor of the milk. 





BULLETIN ON HORSE HITCHES 


Up-to-date ideas on hofse hitehes are 
contained in Circular 283, “Hitching 
Horses to Get. the Most Work Done,” 
recently published by the Mlinois Col- 
lege of Agriculture. The eireular is the 
work of E. W. Lehmann and E. T. Rob- 
bins. Descriptions of and instructions for 
making hitehes for four, five, six, sevem 
and eight horses are given and tandem 
hitches to eliminate side draft are rec- 
ommended. 
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ai ‘| Every Day You Need 


KEDoONvl 


(STANDARDIZED) 
TO AID IN KEEPING 


All Livestock and Poultry Healthy 


Kilis Lice, Mites and Fleas. 
For Scratches, Wounds and 
common skin troubles. 


THE FOLLOWING BOOKLETS ARE FREE: 
No. 151—FARM SANITATION. Describes and tells 
how to prevent diseases common to livestock. 
No. 157—DOG BOOKLET. Tells how to rid the dog 
of fens and to help prevent discase. 

No, 160—HOG BOOKLET. Covers the prevention of 
common bog diseases. 

No. 185—HOG WALLOWS. Gives complete direc- 
tions for the construction of s concrete hog wallow. 


No. 163—POULTRY. How to get rid of lice and 
mites, and to prevent disease. 
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| Parke, paves & Co. 










































ABSORBINE 


DE MARK R U PAT. OFF 


Reduces Bursal Enlargements, 
Thickened, Swollen Tissues, 
Curbs, Filled Tendons, Sore- 
mess from Bruises or Strains; 
stops Spavin Lameness, allays pain. 
Does not blister, semove the hair or 
lay up the horse $2.50 a bottle 


at —; or delivered. Book 1 R free. 
RBINE, JR., for mankind—an 
antiseptic liniment for bruises, cuts, wounds, 


strains, painful, swollen veins or glands. It 
| heals and soothes. $1 25 a bottle at drug- 


or = id. Will - ~ more if you 
i write. ie: in the U.S. A. by 
| W. F. YOUNG, inc., 289 Lyman St. . Springfield, Mass, 


Get a Farm 


On ‘the Soo Line in North Dakota or Northern Min- 
mesota. Conditions never better to buy good lands 

ae Setoes that will never be lower. Crop payment 
j or terms. ae which state interested in 
about rates. Bend for information 


S. FUNSTON, No. 6. Soo Line Ry., Minneapolis, Mina. 


BOL (fp 20RH Harvester nates 
poten Fae ee tiee bust 


TAMWORTHS 


B. F. HARRIS FARMS 
TAMW ORTHS 

Bred Giit, Sow and Boar Sale 

Saturday, Sept. 6, 1924 

Best offering ever—Champion 

blood Lad Send for details 
KNOLL DAVID and co 

58s M. Dowell, Mgr., Box 10, Seymour, Iilinols. 


Tamworth Fall and Spring Pigs 


by the undefeated grand champion Iowa 

. Come and see them at Seven Oaks Farm, 1 

south of North Liberty. You will want to buy. 
. M. Overholt, KR. 9, Lowa wn le oo a Iowa. 

iS 


“BEN ARD TAMWORTHS 


1 ER, Senior boar pig and his 

- on be shewn as young herd at Des 
this fall. Look them up. 

YWDER & SNYDER, Oskaloosa, Iowa 


DURBROC JERSEYS. 


PLEASANT HILL DUROC FARMS 


| Pali boars ready to ship. Our herd of breeding 
and boars is excelled by none. We invite 
Farm between Kiron and Odeboit 


i B. A. SAMUELSON & SON, KIRON, 1OWA 


‘Durocs By Goldtouch 


The particular man buys his boar early. Our pigs 
such that we would be pleased to show them to 
cular =. No Sensation blood in GOLD. 
CH. BR. BH. REED, Fort Dodge, Lowa. 


JACKS 


TRIED BREEDING JACKS 


largest and best of the Black Mam- 
Stoéyrs. old pate ready 
season. Big herd to 

__ = _. 
Chariton, tows 
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SHEEP. 


More Wool 


sheep will doit. Write for literature and 
Delaine of breeders. 
_ The American & Merino Record Association, 
ef oom Fy OHIO. 
SHORTHORNS. 
@OAN SCOTCH 24 mo. Shorthern bull 
by eee Golden, ey winner. Attractive 
A. E. NEVILLE, Aurelia, Lowa. 
COPY of Milking Shorthorn Journal about Dual 
Purpose Milking Shortborns, the farmer's 
» SORt OD request. Milking Shorthorn Society, Independence, te. 


I mention this paper when writing. 
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SUPERTWIST 


is a new word in the tire industry and a 
mighty important one. It is the name of the 
sensational new cord fabric developed by 
Goodyear. Tests show that tires made with 
this elastic and enduring new material deliv- 
ered as much as 100% greater carcass service 
than tires made with an equal number of plies 
of standard cord fabric. In other words, ply 
for ply, SUPERTWIST literally doubled the 
carcass life of the tire. SUPERTWIST is used 
only by Goodyear, and is built into Good- 
year balloon tires of both kinds—to fit new 
wheels, or the wheels now on your car. 


Goodyear Means Good Wear 


GOODS YEAR 


Copyright 1924, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Inc. 












































Link after link 


RANKLIN plucked a zigzag of lightning out 

Fer the sky. Bell linked it with a bit of wire 

and gave the human voice more power than 

» the thunder. Now scientists, discarding the 

wire, hurl one voice—undiminished—in count- 
less radii across the world. 


Each day the/ingenuities of men are better- 
ing, strengthening yesterday’s progress. In 
foods, clothing, house-furnishings, inventions, 
minds are adding link to link—trying to lift you 
closer to contentment. 


Records of this progress flash in advertisements 
before you. They are personal, timely messages 
of products that will please. 


The advertisements suggest not only the new 
—but the best; spread them out honestly before 
you so that you can conveniently choose. They 
show you highest values at sensible cost. They 
help you to live better—and save. 

Read the advertisements to learn of the latest 
ways you can make your life more pleasant. 


* 


Keep up with the advertisements 
to keep apace with progress 



































ROTOR NB 
Held Brothers 
Offer Attractions 


15 Scotch Shorthorn Bulls from 12 to 24 months. 
Make your wants known and if we can not fill 
them, will at least tell you what we have. Many 
are the get of our grand champion Beyal 
Butterfly. Sixty breeding cows. 


HELD BROS., Hinton, lowa 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS. 


ANGUS BULLS 


Rare Quality and Scale 
Eight oonteen to two years. All by Esthonian, 
sire of Many winners at leading state fairs and most 
noted Elba Erica bull living. 
We offer real herd headers and at prices to insure 
profit for siring steers 


J, H. FRANK, Renwick, lowa 


ANGUS BULLS 


One 4-year-old bull Blackbird, Also young a. 
cows and heifers. A few Chester White se 
bred to Weatern Giant 8d, -— for sale. 
A. D. WILSON, ELDON, IOWA 


NGUS BULLS FOR SALE. I have several 
head of young bulls of the leading families of 
serviceable age. George Wilkinson, Mitchellville, Ia. 


MOLSTEINS. 


HOLSTEIN BULLS 


allages. Also some choice heifers for foundation 
herd or for calf cluo. Tell us What you want. We 
have some great bargains. 

BARGROVE & ARNOLD, Norwalk, Ia. 


F YOU WANT THE BEST HOLSTEIN 
or Guernsey dairy calves, write Edgewoed 
Farms, Whitewater, Wisconsin. 


W. JENSEN @ SON, Exira, Ia., offers 

« fine young bulls, sired by son of King Bess 
Burke Ormsby from grand daughter of King Segis 
Pontiac. Farm adjoining town. Visitors welcome. 


POLAND-CHINAS 


POLAND CHINA BOARS 


A fine crop of pigs. Sons of the great boars and 
out of daughters of champions. The particular man 
buys early. Herd boar Diamond Jumbo. Five 
boars by Monarch—World’s Champion 1923. 
DAVID A. MILLER, Dayton, Iowa 


Hancherdale Polands 
Fall sows, open at one and a half Chicago ton, 

weigh around 300.—Very choice spring boars b 

by our great boar Criterio by Orange boy. ome 

or — for price and pram 

M. P. HANCHER, OLFE, I0WA 


MATADOR 


The boar supreme. For seneesneeaet on this 
Poland China herd and this boar, a 
JOHNSON BROG., LESLIE, IOWA 


SPOTTED POLAND-CHINAS. 


Spotted Sows and Gilts 


Sired by English Extreme Type and bred to 
@ son of Gates Model for August and September 
farrow. T. M. Hayden, R. F. D. 1, Creston, Iowa. 


SPOTTED POLAND-CHINAS. 


HARVESTER BOY 


A wonderful Spotted Poland junior yearling boar 
will be shown at Des Moines this fall. Come to the 
farm or see him at the fair. We always have some- 
thing for sale. D. V. Crawford & Sons, Earlham, Ia. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


lowa State College Live Stock__For Sale 


Clydesdale sag A years old—by Criterien— 
lst at lowa State Fair 
Percheron ps nig Phat years old—by Jalap— 
ist at Iowa State Fai 
Oxford, Hampebire. ee Gouthdown and 
ANIMAL HUSBANDRY FARM 
Iowa State College Ames, Iowa 










































































AUCTIONEERS 


Make $100 a day—Be a 


AUCTIONEER 


You can if you know what to say and how to 
say it. Four weeks term opens August 4th 
Another term February 8th at Los eles. 


MISSOURI AUCTION SCHOOL 
- (18 years largest in the world) 
818 Wainut St., KANSAS CITY, MO. 




















Auctioneer H. A. Dunlap 
Live stock Auctioneer and Breeder 


* Spotted Poland China Hogs. Stock .for ng at 
all times. WELLIAM SBURG, IOWA. 


At World’s Ori os 
Learn Auctioneering °. or'ds, Original 
independent with no capital invested. Write today 
for free catalog com’ term. JONES NATION- 
AL SCHOOL @ AUCTION EERING, 
74 N. Sacramento Bivd., Chicago, Ill. 
Carey M. Jones, President. 


BE A MASTER AUCTIONEER 


Learm at home. Ali! graduates are succesful. 
Want to sell your Farm? Write us for expert 
ae service. Moderate fees. Catalog free. 
metioneers Schoel of Experience, 
222 ‘Whitaker Bldg. Davenport, fowa. 


R. E. MILLER 


Live Stock Auctioneer 
Blanchard : lewa 


LIVE sTOocK 
a @e ABCTIONEER 
Marian. Iowa 


H.L. HULL, Auetieneer 


420 Valley Nat'l Baak Bldg, Des Moines, Loews 



































